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D, C. Sircar 




PREFACE 


The study of the Mother Goddess cult iiritself is of do value unless it is used as 
a means to understand the enormously complicated problems of Indian social history. 
In this sense, the present work is a departure from the traditional line of Indological 
researches. The precise nature of the social institutions of the ancient Indians is a 
question which the internal evidence is in itself too fragmentary to solve. The internal 
evidence must therefore be studied in the light of what is known of the surviving tribal 
institutions in general. This is the reason behind my selection for study of the Mother 
Goddess cult. 

The present volume consists of a portion of my D. Phil, thesis prepared under 
the supervision of Prof. D. C. Sircar. As an antiquarian Prof. Sircar is now practically 
peerless, but what strikes me with wonder is that, although he did not subscribe to 
many of my views, he made no attempt to impose his own. This type of academic 
broadness is rarely found among Indian scholars. Another reason for which I am ever 
grateful to him is that, while supervising the work, he really taught me how to write. 
His ^dkta Pithas, one of the basic works on the Mother Goddess cult, had been of 
immense help to me. 

I am also deeply indebted to my esteemed friend Prof. Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya 
whose works introduced me with those of Frazer, Briffault and Thomson and helped me 
to view history in a new angle. Twelve years ago, I read his Lokdyata Darsana in 
Bengali. At that time 1 never dreamt of working on Mother Goddess, but that book 
made my conceptions clear and later became a strong basis of my work. Other books 
of Chattopadhyaya, including the English version of the former, 1 have used profitably 
to develop my ideas. 

My thanks are also due to Sri Ramakrishna Maitra, Prof. Mrinalkanti 
Gangopadhyaya and Prof. Haridas Sinharay for their help in the matter of printing, 
to Sri Dilip Kr. Chakraborty for supplying me some useful data, to Dr. J. Maitra for 
helping me in making the index and finally to Dr. D. R. Das and my wife Manjula for 
for their constant help in various ways during the period of my research. 

The principal aim of the present work, as 1 have stated above, is to throw 
new light on the forgotten chapters of Indian social life on the basis of the Mother 
Goddess cult which has strongly characterised the social fabric of India — ancient, 
medieval and modern. The post-Mauryan streams of the ancient Mother Goddess 
cult giving rise to S§ktism as a specialised religious system, the historical development 
of the Sakta religion up to the modem times, its regional distribution in art and 
literature, etc., will be comprehensively dealt with in another book of mine entitled 
History of the ^dkta Religion, 


Narendra Nath Bhattacharyya 
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CHAPTER ONE 


INTRODUCTION 


The material mode of life of a people ordinarily provides the rationale for the 
type of deity and Ihe manner of worship prevalent in a given society. In a hunting 
society a special relationship generally develops between man and animal which leads 
its members to perform certain rites, religious or magical, to ensure the prey in the next 
hunting expedition, or for other related ends. “Before the adoption of agriculture and 
herding, when a precarious existence was eked out on the chase and edible fruits, roots 
and berries, the animal and vegetable species which formed his staple diet acquired a 
sacred character and significance. With this he endeavoured to establish efficacious 
relations through a prescribed ritual procedure performed by experts in carefully seclu- 
ded sanctuaries set apart for the purpose in the awe-inspiring surroundings and condi- 
tions calculated to produce a sense of the numinous.’'* The pastoral tribes require 
greater courage and hardihood than the agricultural, and also an efficient leadership 
to protect the cattle. So the cult of heroes and ancestors attains its high(3st degree of 
development among the pastorals. The herder in his nomadic life has to live under the 
scorching heat of the sun, the dreadful thunders, the devastating storms. So his reli- 
gion is mainly connected with the sky, in which astral and nature myths, often personi- 
fied in secondary gods and godlings, make their appearance. The Supreme Being of the 
pastoral religion is generally identified with the sky-god who rules over other deities 
like the headman of a patriarchal joint family. 

On the other hand, among the agricultural tribes, the cult of the Mother Earth, 
conceived as a female deity, is more prominent. Rituals based upon fertility magic 
must have played a very significant part in the agricultural societies. “So long as they 
have pasture, cattle feed and breed of themselves, but by comparison with cattle-raising 
the work of tilling, sowing and reaping is slow, arduous and uncertain. It requires 
patience, foresight, faith. Accordingly, agricultural society is characterised by the exten- 
sive development of magic.”^ The magical rites designed to secure the fertility of the 
fields seemed to belong to the special competence of the women who were the first 
cultivators of the soil and whose power of child-bearing had, in primitive thought, a 


1. James, PR, 174. 

2. Thomson, AA, 21-22. 
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sympathetic effect on the vegetative forces of the earth.® “The fertility of the soil 
retained its immemorial association with the women who had been the tillers of the 
earth and were regarded as the depositaries of agricultural magic.”* The following 
beliefs are universal : Women cause the fruits to multiply because they know how to 
produce children. Whatsoever is sown or planted by a pregnant woman will grow and 
increase as the foetus in her womb. A sterile woman is injurious to the garden, a 
barren woman makes the fields barren. 

“Female deities,” writes Starbuck®, “have often enjoyed the highest place among 
the gods. This depends upon the nature of the social organisation and the respect in 
which women are held. Clan life in which the mother is the head of the group is likely 
to lift the Mother Goddess into a supreme position.” The superiority of the goddess 
over the gods, and the priestesses over the priests, can reasonably be explained in terms 
of a social system in which maternity counts more than paternity, descent is traced and 
properly handed down through women rather than through men. “In the pre-hunting 
stage there was no production, only simple appropriation of seeds, fruits and small 
animals, and therefore there can have been no division of labour at all. With the inven- 
tion of spear, however, hunting became the men’s task, while the women continued the 
work of food-gathering. This division is universal among hunting tribes, and it was 
doubtless dictated in the first instance by the relative immobility of mothers. Hunting 
led to the domestication of animals, and accordingly cattle-raising is normally men's 
work. (ni the other hand, the work of food-gathering, maintained, as we have seen, by 
the women, led to the cultivation of seeds in the vicinity of the tribal seltlemenl ; and 
accordingly garden tillage is almost universally women's w^ork. Finally, when garden 


3 Frnzcr, (ab), 11-82,399-423 ; BrilTault, A/, iii. 480*. In ancient Greece agricultural magic 
was the monopoly of v,^omcn (Farncll, CGS, v, 18011). Men were excluded from the agricultural 
rites which took place in October at the time of seed-sowing. The term ‘thcsniophoria’ appears 
to have been loosely used for all the agricultural rites of Greece. All other Attic festivals of agri- 
caUiire and fertility, such as 'arctophoria', ‘sthenia’, haloa*, 'skira', etc., were likewise celebrated 
by women (Harrison, ASG 7?, 131,134, 146). The rites of Dionysos were confined exclusively 
among women. At Pyreai, in the temples of Dionysos, Demctcr and Korc (Persephone), women 
alone were allowed to enter. At Briseai in Laconia, it was the women who performed the rites 
of Dionysos in secrecy. At Pellcne, men were admitted during the first three days of the nine-day 
festival of Demcter. Tlie priestess of Dcmcter occupied a special throne of honour at the 
Qlymbic games. At Halicarnassus, she was termed also the priestess of Demos (Herodotus, 
vii. 178 ; Pausanias, iii. 20 ; vi. 20 ; vii. 27 ; vni. 48 ; ix. 12 ; ix. 20 ; cf. Paton and Myres in JHS, 
XVI, 217). In Babylonia and Assyria women were inspired prophetesses of the god. None but 
a woman was allowed to enter the secret cave of Bcl-Marduk (Sayce, 455, 466). In 
ancient Egypt, tlie queen was the High Priestess of Ra, and at the time of the New Empire, 
there was scarcely a woman from the highest to the lowest who was not connected with the 
service of the temples (Erman, LAE, 295). 

4. Briffault, AT, iii, 117. 

5. ERE, SIS, 
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tillage had given place to field tillage and the hoe to the cattle-drawn plough, the work 
of agriculture was transferred to the men. These ever-shifting tensions between the sexes 
correspond to the gradual transition from matrilineal to patrilineal descent.”® This has 
been explained by Bernal as follows : “As grain gathering was women’s business, agri- 
culture was probably women’s invention, and in any case women’s work, at least till the 
invention of the ox-drawn hoe or plough, for it was done with the hoe, a derivative of 
the stone age digging stick with which women used to grub for roots. Where agricul- 
ture predominated over hunting in providing food, it accordingly raised the status of 
women and halted and reversed the tendency to change the reckoning of descent through 
the mother to that through the father which hunting at first induced. Only where stock 
raising predominated, as in the lands bordering the agricultural settlements, there was a 
complete transition to the patriarchy — as we see it in the Bible.”’ 

That the cult of the Indian Mother Goddess might have some bearing on the 
principles of mother-right was held by a number of scholars®, but it was R. P. Chanda 
who asserted categorically that Saktism arose in India under the same social conditions 
as those under which Astarte or Ashtart was conceived in Syria, Cybcle in Phrygia and 
Isis in Egypt. “There is a large body of evidence to show that the Semites before their 
separation passed through a matriarchal form of society.. All those traits which are the 
oldest and most permanent in the character of Ashtart-Ishlar arc those which for other 
reasons wc must predicate of the ancient Semitic tribal mother. Among the Semites 
of antiquity traces of an older system of mother-right appear to have long survived in 
the sphere of religion. “In later limes father-kin had certainly displaced mothcr-kiu 
among the Semitic worshippers of Astarlc, and probably the same change had taken 
place among the Phrygian worshippers of Cybelc. Yet the older custom lingered in 
Lycia down to the historical period ; and we may conjecture that in former times it was 
widely spread through Asia Minor.”^® But father-right elements gradually encroached 
upon the matters of descent and property in these countries, and this brought a signifi- 
cant change in the field of religion. “In old Arabian religion gods and goddesses occur 
ill pairs, the goddess being the greater, so that the god cannot be her Baal, that the 
goddess is often a mother without being a wife, and the god her son, and that the 
progress of things was towards changing goddesses into gods or lowering them beneath 
the male deity. Frazer shows that in Egypt the archaic system of mother-right lasted 
down to Roman times. “The Union of Osiris with his sister Isis was not a freak of the 
story-teller’s fancy : it reflected a social custom which was itself based upon practical 
considerations of the most solid kind. When we reflect that this practice of mother- 
kin as opposed to father-kin survived down to the latest times of antiquity, not in an 
obscure or barbarous tribe, but in a nation whose immemorial civilizaton was its gloi7 


6. Thomson. A A, 15-16. 
8. cf. Hopkins, RI, 541. 
10. Frazer, A AO, 394-95. 


7. 5^,61. 

9. ERE, i\, 15. 

11, Robertson Smixh, KME A, 306. 
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and the wonder of the world, we may, without being extravagant, suppose that a similar 
practice formerly prevailed in Syria and Phrygia, and that it accounts for the superior- 
ity of the goddess over the god in the divine partnerships of Adonis and Astarte, of 
Allis and Cybele.”'^ 

fn 1916, six years before the dramatic discovery of Mohenjo-daro, Chanda wrote : 

“For the conception of a godhead analogous to that of the Sakta conception of the 

Devi we should travel beyond the countries dominated by the Vedic Aryans and the 

Avcstic Iranians to Asia Minor, Syria, Egypt and other countries bordering on the 

Mediterranean. There is a strong resemblance between the Indian Sakta conception of 

Sakli and the Sakta ritual of the followers of Vamacara and Kulacara, who practised 

ceremonial promiscuity on the one hand, and the Semitic conception of Astart, the 

Egyptian conception of Isis, and the Phrygian conception of Cybele, on the other.”^^ In 

the Sakta scheme of cosmogonical process, the unmanifested prakrti alone existed 

before creation. She wished to create, and having assumed the form of the Great 

/ 

Mother, she created Brahma, Visnu and Siva out of her own body. Referring to the 
Mother Goddess cult of Mohenjo-daro Marshall rightly observes that, in the later Sakta 
phase of the primitive Mother Goddess cult, the Devi is transformed into the eternally 
existing all powerful Female Principle, the prokrti or sukti, and having associated with 
the male principle, the purusa, she becomes Jagadamba or Jaganmata, the mother of 
the universe, the creator of the gods. In her highest form she is Mahadevi, the consort 
of Siva but, in spile of her being the consort of the latter, she is his cieator^'*. In Asia 
Minor and round the shores of the Mediterranean are found many examples of Mother 
Goddess with a young subordinate god by her side. “In Punic Africa she is Tanit with 
her son ; in Egypt, Isis with Horns ; in Phoenicia, Astaroth with Tammiiz (Adonis) ; 
in Asia Minor, Cybclc with Atlis ; in Greece (and especially in the Greek Crete itself), 
Khca with Young Zeus. Everywhere she is unwed, but made the mother first of her 
companion by immaculate conception, and then of the gods and of all life by the 
embrace (T her own son. In memory of these original facts her cult (especially the most 
esoteric mysteries of it) are marked by various practices and observances symbolic to the 
negation of true marriage and obliteration of scx.’’^'* Such stories of Virgin Goddesses 
are relics of an age when the father had no significance at all, and of a society in which 
man’s contribution to the matter of procreation was hardly recognised. 

With the establishment of husbandry and domestication as well as with the intro- 
duction of the cattle-drawn plough, the economic importance of the males increased 
further, and simultaneously the male god became the co-equal, and eventually the 
predominant partner. “In the Minoan-Mycencan region the figures of gods are of very 
infrequent occurence while those of the goddesses abound. Indeed everywhere that of 


12 . ^. 40 , 398 . 
14. MIC, 1,51, 


13. lAR, 148-49. 

15. Ho^.irth in ERE, i. 147. 
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universal mother, lying behind various emblems and localizations of maternity, predpmi- 
nates, representing the mystery of birth and generation in its manifold aspects and 
attributes. But closely associated with the goddess was the young male god as her 
brother, spouse or son, brought together in a nuptial ritual in relation to the annual cycle 
of vegetation in the agricultural calendrical sequence in which the king and the queen 
were cast to play the leading roles, either in a divine capacity, as in Egypt, or as servants 
of the goddess, as in Mesopotamia”.^® The Cretan Zeus represented the process of 
fecundity on earth, being the son and consort of Rhea, and the Indo-European Sky 
God of the same name is a syncretistic product.^’ The story of the annual death and 
resurrection of the god recurs in all agricultural mythologies wJiich is suggestive of the 
death and revival of plant life in the annual cycle of seasons. According to the 
originally oriental myth Adonis, a god whose beauty was proverbial, the favourite of 
Aphrodite, was slain by a boar while hunting. He was passionately mourned by the 
goddess. At last Zeus consented to his returning to her for a short time once a year. 
In Greece this was symbolised by a festival called Adottia which look place in the month 
of Munychion (April-May). On the first day his disappearance was lamented while 
on the second, joy and exultation at his return prevailed. The festival was especially 
celebrated by women. Images of Adonis and Aphrodite were exhibited or carried 
round. Lamentations for his death and rejoicings for his return were sung.^® The 
story of the death and revival of Attis, the young lover of the goddess for iVhose sake 
he castrated himself in a frenzy, reflects the annual birth and death of corns which he 
personated.^® In the myth of Osiris we also come accross ‘the dying god and the 
mourning goddess theme’, Osiris being the spirit of fertility dying to rise again. He 
represented the plant life, and also probably the fructifying waters of the Nile, and his 
sister-wife Isis personified the cultivable earth.®® The Mesopotamian Mother Goddess 
was known to the Sumerians as Inanna, and her consort was Dumuzi, who was her son. 
In later Babylonian religion, Inanna was simply transformed into the great goddess 
Ishtar, and Dumuzi became Tammuz. From the Tammuz ritual texts it would seem 
that Ishtar descended into the underworld to seek her lover. By order of Allatu, the 
queen of the underworld, she was stripped of her dress and ornaments at each of the 
seven gates, and then struck with disease. In the absence of Ishtar the earth did not 
yield any fruit and so the god Ea created Uddushu-namir and sent him to Aralu (the 
underworld) to bring her back. Allatu was compelled to release Ishtar. She was led 
back and at each gate her clothing and ornaments were restored to her. Ishtar must 
have rescued Tammuz since his restoration was annually celebrated in rituals.®^ The 
recovery of Tammuz by Ishtar is also suggested by the fact that there is a Greek myth 

16. James, Pi?, 240-41. 17. Nilsson. PTG/?, 31. 

18. Some beautiful specimens are preserved in Greek poems, cf. Theocritus. XV ; Bion, I. 

19. cf. Catullus. LXIII ; Ovid. Fasti, IV. 223ff. 

20. Breasted. RTAE, 8ff. 

21. Kramer. SM, 83ff ; Sayce, RAB, 221ff ; Jastrow, RBA, 563ff. 
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telling how Aphrodite (Ishtar) went down to Hades to redeem Adonis (Tammuz) from 
Persephone. 

According to the Egyptian legends, Osiris received the corn-seeds from Isis, which 
suggests that, among the Great Mother-worshipping peoples, it was believed that 
agricultural civilizations had a female origin. As in Egypt, we can trace in Babylonia 
the early belief that life in the universe had a female origin.*^ The worship of Mother 
Earth which later developed into that of an all-pervading Mother Goddess was thus a 
feature of the agricultural civilizations. When the pastoral-patriarchal warriors invaded 
the dominions of the Mother-worshipping peoples, they introduced their strongly 
individualistic gods, but could not altogether eliminate the cult of the Mother Goddess. 
As Parnell rightly observes : “The Aryan Hellenes were able to plant their Zeus and 
Poseidon on the high hill of Athens, but not to overthrow the supremacy of Athena 
in the Central shrine and in the aboriginal soul of the Athenian people”.^® The 
Vedic Aryans were worshippers of father gods, but they could not annihilate the pre- 
vedic Earth Mother, and so the goddess Prthivi was allowed to remain in the Vedic 
pantheon, but in a less glorious position in contrast to her male consort Dyaus, the Sky 
Father. In Egypt, the glory of Osiris superseded that of Isis, and a new cult of the Earth 
God Seb was introduced. But Isis could not be wiped out. The patriarchal Teutons 
also tried to discredit tlic indigenous Earth Mothers. They were conceived as demon- 
esses. as we find in the case of Thor’s mother, the giantess Jordh. 

Excavations at Harappa and Mohenjo-daro have revealed the fact that some 
fundamental ideas of Hinduism as well as some primitive beliefs and observances still 
current in India may be traced as far back as the third millennium B.C. Many traits of 
later Hinduism, especially those like the cult of the Mother Goddess w'hich cannot 
directly be traced to the Vedas, are legacies of this Harappa culture. The urban charac- 
ter of the pre-Vcdic Indus civilization, like its contemporary civilizations, evolved 
through an agricultural economy. Without an extensive agricultural background an 
urban civilization cannot survive. Until and unless a considerable number of people 
are freed from responsibility for direct food production, it is impossible to build up a 
city, rich in arts and crafts, trade and commerce. In other words, a city requires food 
from its adjacent ‘surplus areas’, and hence we find that the economic foundation of 
all ancient urban civilizations was agriculture. The urban civilizations of the Nile and 
the Euphrates drew their wealth from soil. The Harappan economy like the Egyptian 
and the Babylonian rested on irrigation farming. A bread-wheat (Triticum compactum)^ 
barley, dates, peas and sesame were cultivated. At Harappa has been found a huge 
granary, covering a total area of 168 by 135 feet and consisting of two blocks of six 
chambers each. At Mohenjo-daro a comparable granary was discovered in 1950. 

The accumulation of wealth came in primitive societies in two ways : (i) by the 
development of agriculture and (ii) by the domestication of animals. As we have 


22. Pinches, RBA, 94. 


23. GB. 96, 
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already seen, where agriculture developed considerably without any intervening pastoral 
stage, mother-right elements became the guiding forces of society. ‘This has been the 
case in North America, where no domestication of animals has taken place, and, most 
conspicuously among those tribes, such as the Iroquois and the Pueblos, in which agri- 
culture attained in the hands of women an important development. Similarly the 
matriarchal order is found persisting among the peoples of Indonesia and Micronesia, 
where the culture of rice and paddy supply the staple means of subsistence and pastoral 
condition have not existed. The matriarchal character of society has been preserved 
among many Afrrcait tribes who have remained chiefly agricultural. This happened 
notably in Egypt, which owed its wealth and culture to the Nile and to the fields which 
it fertilised, and where pastoral property never attained any degree of importance.”‘^^ 
The same also probably held good in the case of the pre-Vcdic civilization ofHarappa 
and Mohenjo-daro. 

Elsewhere the stage of highly developed agriculture was reached only after passing 
through a purely pastoral phase of long duration, as with the Rgvedic peoples of India. 
Where agriculture developed in its most productive form in the societies which were 
originally pastoral, we have the opposite result. Instead of raising the economic power 
and importance of the earth-cultivating women, it gave rise to the most pronounced 
type of patriarchal societies. The religion of the R^veda is therefore patriarchal, a 
reflection of the society of pastoral warriors. The Rgvedic Aryans ‘'never took up 
cultivation of the soil, leaving it to the native inhabitants ; and, instead, they, like all 
pastoral warriors, profoundly despised agriculture as the occupation of the conquered 


24. Briffault, Mii. 251-52. 

25. In fact, out of 10,462 verses of the R^veda only 25 refer to agriculture (i. 23. 15; 117.21 ; 
ii. 14. 11 ; iv. 57. 1-8 ; v. 53. 13 ; vi. 6. 4 ; viii. 20, 19 ; 22. 6 ; 78. 10 ; x. S4. 13 ; 48. 7 ; 83. 37 ; 
94.13; 101.3-4; 117.7; 146.6), In the older portions of the Rgveda^ wc have only three 
words of agricultural significance— (ii. 14. 11), dhanya (v. 53. \3) and vapcinti {}/i.6A ) — 
while an entire hymn consisting of 8 verses (iv. 57. 1-8) is proved to be a later interpolation. 
See Hopkins in JAOS, xvii, 85n. Side by side, the importance attached to the possession of 
cattle is shown by numerous passages. The word go denoting the cow is used as one of the 
synonyms for prthivi the earth. According to the Nighantu (ii, 11), nine other terms were also 
used to denote the cow. Even in the Rgveda the gods are invoked as offsprings of the cows 
(vi. 50. 11) and the poets did not hesitate to compare their songs with the lowing of the cows 

J^yii. 32. 22 ; vii. 106. 1 . ix. 22. 2, etc.) or to designate the starry heaven after the term gavah 
(i. 154. 6 ; vii. 36. 1), ''Again and again in the songs and invocations to the gods, the prayer for 
cattle and horses occurs. Also the strife amongst the hostile aboriginal inhabitants turns on 
the pa.ssion of cattle. Therefore, too, the old word for 'war’ or 'battle’ is originally desire for 
cattle (gavisti). In the most extravagant expressions, cows and bullocks are praised as the most 
precious possesions.”, See Winternitz, MIL, i, 64-65. 
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races. One should not fail to recall in this connexion that the laws of Manu 
expressly forbids agricultural work to members of the Brahmanical and warrior 
castes.*’ Since cultivation was not the predominant mode of food production of the 
Rgvcdic Aryans, we find no great Earth Mother in the Vedic literature. Individually 
she is invoked only once in the RgvedaJ^^ Here, although she is addressed as the 
mother and substance of all things and invoked in company of the sky to grant 
blessings, her conception admits of a totally different explanation since she is a figure 
quite distinct from the Earth or Mother Goddess of the older peoples. Goddesses occupy 
a subordinate position in Vedic religion. As wives of the great gods they play a still 
more insignificant part. They are mere shadowy reflections of the gods, but with little 
independent power. Even the so-called important goddesses like Aditi and Usas have 
no significance in subsequent religious history. We do not find in the early stratum of 
tlie Vedic literature the nanjes of such Puranic goddesses as Durga, Kali, Ambika, Uma 
and others. 

The religion of the Mother Goddess existed until the dawn of civilization and 
even later in ditferent parts of the world. Figurines from Knossos include all the prin- 
cipal types of the Mother Goddess found in South East Europe and the Aegean basin.** 
Apart from the Cretan centre of the Mother Goddess cult there was another centre at 
Malta where female figurines of West Asiatic type, with marked sexual features, are 
found in large numbers,'*® The Cretan Mother Goddess who was later equated with 
Rhea, was the embodiment of the qualities that were later specialised by such Greek 
goddesses as Gaea, Demeter, Artemis, Aphrodite and others and it is also possible that 
she was originally identified with the pre-Hellenic Athena and Artemis and the Phrygian 
Cybclc.®^ The Cretan claim to have been the breeding spot of the Phrygian mysteries 
of the Great Mother Cybele cannot be lightly dismissed.®* In Phrygia the cult of 
Rhea-Cybele chiefly flourished in the city of Pessinus on the river Sangarius. Like 
Durga she was the Corn Mother as well as the gooddess of war, and her vehicle was lion. 
Her oldest sanctuary lay on a rock named Agdos near the grave of Atlis, her son and 
lover. According to the legend recorded by Pausanias,®® when Attis died, his spirit 
passed over into a fig tree which the goddess Agdislis (Rhea-Cybele) carried into her 
cave foi ever. Tlie cult of Cybele, came to Rome in the beginning of the second 
century B.C. According to Dionysus of Halicarnassus,®^ every year the Praetors 
conducted sacrifices and games in her honour. She was also honoured by theatrical 
shows which became a regular institution in Rome under the name Ludi Megalenses, 
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But the Hellenic Rhea, who was given a rank of diminishing importance in the 
Olympian group of deities as the consort of Kronos, thanks to her connexion with 
Crete, although called ‘mother of the gods’, was not a self-created being, but the 
daughter of Gaea, the Earth Mother, and Uranus, the Sky Father, who equate with 
Indo-Aryan Dyaus and Prthivi. According to the Theogony of Hesiod,^® Kronos, the 
youngest Titan who was the brother and husband of Rhea, cut off the generative organ 
of his father and threw it into the sea. It was full of sperm from which the charming 
goddess Aphrodite was born. The story reminds us of the emasculation of Attis. 
According to a Puranic legend, the god Siva, on one occasion, cut off his own gene- 
rative organ. However, Aphrodite was not originally a Greek goddess. Her cult 
reached Greece through the Phoenicians from the great Semitic family of peoples. 
That she was originally a goddess of vegetation is proved by her association with 
Adonis. The latter was no other than the Babylonian Tammuz, one of whose Semitic 
appellations was Adonai, which meant ‘My lord’, and this Semitic epithet was the 
source of the Greek name Adonis. The goddess loved this young Adonis, but he would 
die every year, and the goddess, and with her the whole world would go into mourning 
over this tragedy. In Rome she was transformed into Venus whose original sanctuary 
was on Mount Eryx.^® As early as the second Punic war her temple was erected on the 
CapitoP where she was worshipped as the guardian of marriage and agriculture and 
also as the goddess of the meretrices, i.e. the harlots. Her cult was popularised by the 
poet Vergil and also by heroes like Sulla, Pompey and Caeser.^® Finally Augustus 
made her the Magana Mater of Rome. Likewise, Artemis in her original character was 
probably worshipped as an Earth and Corn Mother in Western Iran and its adjoining 
territories where she bore the name Anakitis and was honoured by the temple prosti- 
tution of numerous hieroduli.®* The Artemis of Ephesus was thought of not as maiden, 
but as a nurse and all-nourishing mother, as is indicated by the numerous breasts of 
her cult images. On the other hand, the Hellenic Artemis was the Lady of the Wood, 
always thought of as hunting or otherwise in rapid movement, lightly clad, with dress 
tucked up high, sometimes on horseback or in a chariot drawn by deer. In her 
Roman form of Diana she became the combination of all these characteristics. 

But a more specialised from of Corn Mother is met with in the conception of 
Demeter and her daughter Kore Persephone. The pre-Hellenic character of this 
goddess is marked by the fact that Diodorus Siculus refers to the Cretans as the people 
who introduced the mysteries of Demcter and that the mysteries from Egypt, i.e. those 
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of Isis and Osiris, were same as those of Demcter and Dionysus.^® Referring to the 
festivals of Demeter Herodotus writes : “It is in honour of Isis, who is called in Greek 
tongue Demeter.”" The prefix deai of Demeter was the Cretan word for ‘barley’ and 
the goddess was thus the ‘Barley Mother’. Deai also denotes the earth. The Earth 
Mothers, Demeter and Persephone, were distinct personalities, and yet in function and 
idea identical. So need was felt to define their relations. “They might be explained as 
sisters, but as there was male deity in the background, and Demeter’s name spoke of 
maternity, it was natural to regard them as mother and daughter.”" Persephone was 
not also an unmixed deity. It appears that Kore and Persephone were amalgamated 
into one and she was made responsible for sending up new crops from the underground 
by her annual return from the nether regions. This gave the earlier agricultural rites a 
deeper meaning, associating them with the death and resurrection theme. 

It is difficult on our part to tell precisely to what natural phenomena the character 
of Isis was first referred, but we may assume that she was originally the Earth and 
Corn Mother of Egypt." In her character of a goddess of fecundity she resembled the 
great Mother Goddess of Asia, yet differed from them in question of chastity and 
fidelity. Diodorus Siculus attributes the discovery of barley to Isis, and at her festivals 
stalks of grains were carried in procession." Augustine says that Isis made the discovery 
of barley, and that is why the Romans identified her with Ceres, the Roman Demeter." 
Tertullian says that Isis wore a wreath of corn which she had discovered." It appears 
that further refinement and spiritualisation of Isis happened in later times with the 
popularity of her cult in the Roman empire. Her worship was introduced to Rome by 
the way of lower Italy (especially from Puteoli) about the time of Sulla, but her cult 
was officially recognised only under Caligula. Sacred prostitution was a feature of her 
worship." Harvest festivals were performed in her honour. Apulcius has left us a 
vivid description of one of her processions." 

Theearliest settlers of the Tigro-Euphrates Valley were agriculturists and like other 
agricultural communities they were worshippers of the Earth Mother, the Creatrix, the 
goddess w'hosc moods were reflected by natural phenomena, whose lovers were the 
spirits of seasons. From this goddess developed the la^er conception of the goddess 
Ishtar w'ho, like the Egyptian Isis, absorbed many other local goddesses. Tiamat was a 
Babylonian goddess of dual personality representing the watery chaos out of which the 
earth was fashioned." According to Herodotus, Nineveh, the capital city of Assyria, 
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was founded by King Ninus and queen Semiramis. This lady was reputed to be the 
daughter of Derceto, the fish goddess whom Pliny identified with Atargatis. Semiramis 
was actually an Assyrian queen of revered memory who was later deified and took the 
place of a goddess, apparently Nina, the prototype of Derceto. This Nina, perhaps the 
form of the Earth Mother Damkina, wife of Ea, was the Great Mother of the Sumerian 
city Nina, and she was one of the many Earth Goddesses later absorbed by Ishtar. This 
goddess was also worshipped at Lagash.®® 

In Asia Minor, before the settlement of the Hittites, a great Mother Goddess was 
worshipped and she bore various local names. At Commana in Pontus, she was known 
to the Greeks as Ma, a name which may have been as old as that of the Sumerian Mama 
or Mamitu. In Armenia she was Anaites ; in Cilicia she was Ati, while in Phrygia she 
was best known as Cybele, mother and wife of Attis, who linked with Ishtar as mother 
and wife of Tammuz, Aphrodite as mother and wife of Adonis, and Isis as mother, 
sister and wife of Osiris. In Phoenicia, the Great Mother was called Aslarte, who was 
a form of Ishtar, and identical with the Biblical Ashtorath. In the Syrian city of 
Hierapolis she bore the name of Atargatis. The Hittites who brought with them a 
social system based on the principles of father-right and a patriarchal pantheon could 
not eradicate the spirit of Mother-worship, and when in process of time their power 
declined and their chief god fell from his predominant place in the religion of the 
interior, the Great Mother lived on, being the goddess of the land."^ * Similarly, in 
Babylonia and Assyria, the peoples of the goddess cult were fused with those of the 
god cult, but the prominence maintained by Ishtar who absorbed many old goddesses, 
testifies to the persistence of antique religious ceremonials among the descendants of the 
earliest settlers of the Tigro-Euphrates valley. 

In view of what has been stated above we shall now turn our attention to the 
origin of Saktism which is a very important cult among the Hindus of the present day 
all over India. Those who worship the supreme deity exclusively as a Female Principle 
are called Sakta. Sakti or the Mother Goddess is worshipped in various forms, and 
numerous shrines are dedicated to her images in different parts of the country. The 
Saktas conceive the Mother Goddess as the personification of primordial energy and the 
source of all divine as well as cosmic evolution. She is identified with the Supreme 
Being conceived as the source and spring as well as the controller of all the forces and 
potentialities of nature. The nineteenth century scholars sought to trace the worship 
of this Female Principle in the literal interpretation of some of the hymns of the Vedas as 
well as in the philosophical interpretation of the Safikhya system. They argued that 
the Sankhya principle of prakrti served as the basis for the conception of an all-perva- 
ding Female Principle and in order to find out the origin of the former they depended 
especially on the Vedic literature. Their line of approach was as follows : At first the sky 
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was personified as the heavenly father, and the earth as the mother of all creatures. Then 
evolved the idea of prakrti in the place of the earth. This prakrti began to be conceived 
as the germinal productive principle — the eternal mother capable of evolving all created 
things out of herself, but never so creating unless united with the eternal spiritual principle, 
the purusa,^^ But we have seen that the conception of a Female Principle which is in 
most of the cases the reflection of a female dominated society is incompatible with the 
patriarchal social organisation of the Vedic Aryans. Even the internal evidence of the 
Sankhya points to a matriarchal state of society : the origin of the anomalous position 
of the purusa in the Sankhya can presumably be traced to the anomalous position of the 
males of a matriarchal society. Secondly, the w'orship of the Female Principle, which 
was originally connected with agricultural communities, is inconsistent with the purely 
pastoral life as reflected in the Rgveda. In fact, the Vedas are not the eflFective sources 
in which one may seek the origin of the idea of the Female Principle. It is to be sought 
elsewhere, obviously in the pre-Vedic tradition of India. 
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CHAPTER TWO 


EARTH AND WOMAN 


In the earliest phases of man’s social existence his thought was conditioned by 
the urge to promote the propagation of his race and the production of crops. As Frazer 
says, “to live and to cause to live, to eat food and to beget children, these were the 
primary wants of man in the past, and they will be the primary wants of man in the 
future so long as the world lasts.”' An adequate supply of offspring and food was an 
essential need and a necessary condition for primitive existence and so the mysterious 
forces of propagation and nutrition acquired a sacred significance. Peoples of the past 
instinctively projected their own experiences into the objects around them and thus 
associated various ideas in order to constitute a practical philosophy of life, making 
unconscious use of the only principle available to them, viz. the principle of analogy. 
Thus, they came to the conclusion that natural productivity should be viewed in terms 
of human productivity, earth-mother in terms of human mother. 


Womanly Conditions Attributed to the Earth. 

“The identification of earth with woman,” writes Briffault, “pervades the thought 
of all stages of culture, and pages could be filled with illustrations of the universal 
equation. ‘The mother and the soil are alike" was a principle of Roman jurisprudence ; 
and the poets express themselves in the same terms as the lawyers. In ancient India, at 
the wedding ceremony, the woman is called ‘a seed field’ and the priests exhorted the 
bridegroom, saying, ‘sow her with thy seed’. ‘Your women arc the fields’ says the 
Quran. The mother’s womb and the womb of the earth arc forms of the same thing ; 
‘naked came I out of my mother’s womb and naked I shall return thither’. The earth 
is the All-Mother ; from her all things are issued, ‘for all of earth and all turn to earth 
again’, ‘Hail mother of harvests, Saturn’s earth’, sings Vergil, ‘hail mighty mother of 
men’. In words almost identical the rude Germans sang : ‘Hail Earth, mother of men ; 
may you grow in the embrace of God, filled with nourishment for the welfare of men’. 
In the Vedic hymns, the earth is the mother of man, and he is the son of earth ; and in 
Persian religion man was created out of the earth. In many savage cosmologies the first 
man arose out of the earth. The word ‘homo’ is itself derivative of ‘humus’. Although 
Adam was fashioned out of the earth, Lactantius blames Democritus for believing that 
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man came out of the earth like worms. Lucretius, however, declares that ‘animals 
cannot have fallen from the sky, nor the inhabitants of the earth have issued out of 
lagoons of salt-water ; rightly is the earth called ‘mother’ for out of the earth all things 
have been created.'*® BrifTault has given two examples from Indian sources regarding 
the identification of earth with woman. Numerous such examples can be furnished 
from ancient Indian literature. The word ksetra (seed field) applies to woman in all 
cases. In the law book of Manu, man is identified with seed while woman with seed- 
field : ksetra-bhuta smrta nan vljabhutah smrtah pitman,^ This line recurs in most of 
the Puranas and the law books. 

The identification of earth with woman implies that the functions of the earth 
and those of women are alike. The same preconditions which fertilise women are also 
thought to fertilise Mother Earth. Here we may refer to the fertility ritual called 
ambuvaci which is observed by the Bengalee women on and from the seventh day of the 
third month of the Hindu calendar. In Bengal, it is believed that, during the four days 
of the said ritual, Mother Earth menstruates in order to prepare herself for her fertili- 
sing work. During this period there is an entire cessation of all ploughing, sowing and 
other farm work. Widows have to undergo a number of taboos since procreation is 
forbidden to them. 

Aristotle, Pliny and other naturalists believed, wrongly, that the embryo is 
formed from the blood retained in the uteius after the stoppage of menstruation.^ The 
same belief is also found in numerous scattered passages of the Mahahliarata and the 
Puranas." Since earth is identified with woman, the conception of the menstruating 
earth-goddesses is quite natural. In the Punjab, Mother Earth sleeps for a week in 
each month.® In the Deccan, after the navaratra, her temple is closed from the tenth to 
the fullmoon day while she rests and refreshes herself.’ A similar rite of purification is 
made in the case of the goddess Bhagavati at her temple in Kerala.^ In the Malabar 
region, Mother Earth rests during the hot weather until she gets the first shower of 
rain.® In many parts of India, great importance is attached to the menstruation of the 
goddess Parvati>® Reference should also be made in this connexion to the menstrua- 
tion of the goddess Kamakhya of Assam.^^ 
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Thomson writes : “It is important to observe that the magic of human fecundity 
attaches to the process, not to the result ... to the lochial discharge, not to the child 
itself, and consequently all fluxes of blood, menstrual as well as lochial, are treated 
alike as manifestations of the life giving power inherent in the female sex. In primitive 
thought, menstruation was regarded, quite correctly, as the process of the same nature 
as childbirth.”^* In the Tantras, for the same reason, special importance is attached to 
the menstrual blood. Before the Bhils begin sowing they set up a stone in the field and 
smear it with vermilion.^* As the vermilion stands for menstrual blood, the act of 
smearing it on the stone implies the infusion of productive energy into the earth.^^ Most 
of the figurines of the Mother Goddess from Mohenjo-daro are painted over with a red 
slip or wash.^® The oldest extant figurines of the Mother Goddess, such as the Venus 
of Willendorf, are painted red.^® Some of the Egyptian, Maltese, Cyproite and Danu- 
bian figurines are also found ruddled.^’ Jn the Devimahatmya^^ as well as in the 
Vamatiapurana^^ the Devi is identified with Raktadantika, a goddess who is supposed to 
be red all through according to the description found in the Murtirahasya. 

The relation between vermilion or red ochre with the productive aspects of nature 
has been shown by Robert Briffault,*® and here we do not want to fill the pages with illus- 
trations. Red being the fertility symbol representing the menstrual blood is appropriate 
to the female figurines supposed to represent the Earth Goddess. Thomson writes : “It 
is a worldwide custom for menstruating or pregnant women to daub their bodies with 
red ochre, which serves at once to warn the men away and to enhance their fertility. In 
many marriage ceremonies the bride’s forehead is painted red — a sign that she is for- 
bidden to all men save her husband and a guarantee that she will bear him children.”*^ 
Married Hindu women, as a rule, use vermilion on their forehead. Widows and virgins 
cannot use it because they are not entitled to procreate. 


in her temple ; only a Yoni-shaped stone, smeared with vermilion, is set up to represent the 
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The bones of the upper palaeolithic and neolithic interments are found painted 
red. This widespread custom clearly has a ritual significance since red is the renewal 
of life. To paint the bones with the ruddy colouring of life was ‘'the nearest thing to 
mummification that the palaeolithic people knew ; it was an attempt to make the body 
again servicable for its owner’s use.”^^ The same is the conclusion of George Thomson 
who says : “The symbolism becomes quite clear when we find, as we commonly do, 
that the skeleton has been laid in the contracted or uterine posture. Smeared with the 
colour of life, curled up like a babe in the womb— what more could the primitive man 
do to ensure that the soul of the departed would be born again 

Thus we find that the conception of the qualitative sameness of earth and woman 
may explain why in Bengal and other places the earth is believed to menstruate, why in 
different parts of India the Earth Goddesses have there monthly courses, and why there 
are so many rites and customs in India and elsewhere in which all fluxes of blood are 
treated alike as manifestations of life-giving power inherent in the female sex. 


The Earth Goddesses 

In the introduction of the present work we have seen that the conception of the 
Earth Mother is as varied as the degrees of culture attained by separated communities 
of mankind, and in that connexion we have especially referred to the Mother GoddesJ^es 
of Western Asia and the Mediterranean region. Among the deities of the patriarchal 
Teutons, the goddess Nerthus represented Mother Earth. Tacitus could recognise this 
deity of his own land among the German inhes : Nerthuin id est Terram Matrem?^ 
The latter goddess, Tcira Mater or Tellus or Ops Mater was the Earth Goddess of the 
Romans, whose cult they carried far and wide. The Teutonic Tamfana, Frija and 
Nchalennia were intimately associated with the earth, while the giantess Jordh, mother 
of Thor, was simply the Earth. Her husband was Odin who was probably a Sky God. 
Thor in addition to being the thunderer w'as a god of feitility who sent the showers to 
fertilise the ground and produce the fruits of the earth, being the son of Jordh, the Earth 
Mother. It is interesting to note that the sun was female in Norse mythology. In 
the Prose Edda we also come across a group of goddesses known as asynja, who were 
probably earth-spirits.^** The Celts on the other hand were probably matriarchal peoples 
and in their religion goddesses predominate over the gods. Ther earliest Gaelic 
pantheon was styled Tuatha De Danann. They believed that all their deities sprang 
from a great Earth Mother called Danu. The British gods were also the children of 
the great Earth Goddess Don, who was surely the same divine personage as Danu, 
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the mother of the Tuatha D6 Danann.®* In Esthonian religion Mother Earth is -also 
the presiding deity of birth and death. In Finn mythology, Akka was the Earth 
Goddess who was popularly called great-grandmother.®’ The Pre-Indo-European 
peoples of Armenia worshipped a great Earth Goddess who had identical characteristics 
of the Babylonian Ishtar. This goddess was later known as Anahit whose Iranian 
counterpart was Anaitis. The Iranian Spenta Armaiti became in Armenian Sandramet 
who was first changed into the goddess of the Earth and of Hades and became the wife 
of Aramazd ; and finally there was a total transformation when she became a male 
god.®® This transformation from a goddess to a god, as we shall see later, reflects the 
spirit of a social transformation from mother-right to father-right. 

Such titles as ‘the mother’, ‘the good mother from whom all things originate’, as 
well as a cult of Earth, were widespread among the American Indian tribes. In Mexico, 
Centeotlc and in Peru, Mama Pacha were worshipped as the Earth Goddesses.®® The 
goddess Centeotle absorbed many other goddesses, like the Babylonian Ishtar. She was 
the ‘maize-mother’ which she protected and nourished. Her name also includes 
Tonacajohua, i.e. the goddess who sustains. As the Earth Goddess, she was also the 
goddess of death who took the dead to her bosom. Another Earth Goddess of Mexico 
was Conatlicue who was also a goddess of death and war.®® Tlie Earth Goddess of the 
Aztecs was depicted as a many-breasted woman, like the Ephesian Artemis.*’^ The 
Caribs, when there is an earthquake, say that it is their Mother Earth dancing. The 
Comanches call the Earth their Mother. The Algonquins sing medicine-songs to 
Mesukkumik Okwi, the Earth, the great-grandmother of all.®® The cult of an Earth 
Mother is also in vogue among many African tribes. In different parts of Western 
Africa she is an object of extensive cult.®® 

In China, the cult of the Earth Goddess is associated with tree worship. The 
ancient Chinese believed that their source of life was a gigantic peach tree which w'as 
surrounded by a beautiful garden that was under the direct care of the goddess Si Wang 
Mu. She appears to have originally been an Earth Goddess whose Japanese counterpart 
was Seiobo. Sometimes she is depicted as a weird deity like the Phigalian Demcler.®^ 
The tree of immortality was closely associated with the Far Eastern Earth Mother, who 
might appear before favoured mortals either as a beautiful woman, or as a woman 
riding on a dragon, or as half-woman and half-fish, or, half-woman and half-serpent.®® 
Yin, the female principle of Taoism, is sometimes equated with the earth. In the 
Japanese texts Kojiki and Nihongi we ha\c references to Sky Father and Earth Mother. 
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Cybele and Demeter 

What appears to be certain is that in pre-Hellenic Greece and Crete, and 
elsewhere throughout Europe, the Earth Mother was worshipped and 
propitiated from an early prehistoric period. The symbols of the Cretan Mother 
Goddess were snake, dove, double axe, horns of consecration, obese figurines, mountain, 
tree or pillar. In her original form she was the Earth Mother, the goddess of vegetation. 
In a group of Minoan-Mycenean signet rings the vegetation cycle is represented in a 
series of cult scenes portraying the Mother Goddess in a variety of setting. We may 
refer, in this connexion, to the Vaphio signet, now in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford, 
in which ‘the dying god and the mourning goddess theme’ is depicted.®® It was from 
Asia Minor that the earliest Neolithic influences were felt in Crete (about 4000 B.C.), 
and this may account for the Minoan version of the ‘suffering goddess theme’.®^ 

The PlTrygian Cybele was obviously a descendant of an ancient Mother Goddess 
of that region who was generally identified with the pre-Hellenic Mother Goddess of 
Crete. The story of the introduction of her cult in Rome is interesting. A prophecy 
foretold the Romans that the Carthegian invader Hannibal would be driven from Italy 
if the Idaeaii mother were brought from Pessinus to Rome.®® Livy says : Publius 
Scipio went with all man ied women to bring the goddesss. She was carried by the 
women and when the ship arrived at the mouth of the Tiber, the first ladies of the state 
headed by Claudia Quinta came to receive the goddess. She carried the goddess to 
Rome, where the whole city poured out to meet her. Then she was carried to the 
temple of Victory on the Palatine.®® It was in the middle of April 204 B.C. when the 
goddess arrived. The goddess went to work at once, because the harvest of that year 
was such as had not been seen for many days and the very next year Hannibal left 
Rome. 

The myth of Demeter is very significant to the study of the original character of 
the Mother Goddess. One day while Persephone, daughter of Demeter, was wandering, 
the earth opened suddenly, and Pluto, god of Hades, forcibly carried her off. When 
Dcmeter heard that Pluto had carried off her daughter with the consent of Zeus, she 
withdrew herself from Olympus and also cast a blight upon the earth as a result of 
which no barley grew, nor did trees yield fruit. The goddess then retired to Elcusia 
where the king Celeus received her cordially and she became the nurse of his sons 
Triptolemus and Demophon. She desired to make Demophon immortal, and put 
him one night into a fire. But his real mother screamed aloud as a result of which the 
spell was broken, and the boy perished. Demcter, however, made up for the loss by 
instructing the other sen in the art of agriculture. Meanwhile the blight remained upon 
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the earth, and mankind was perishing from famine. Therefore a compromise between 
the parties was arranged and Zeus declared that Persephone should spend one third of 
each year on earth with her mother, and the remaining two-thirds with Pluto. 

According to Sir James Frazer, the myth reveals that Demeter and Persephone 
are personifications of corn. The former is the ripe corn and the latter, the seed corn.^^ 
Persephone’s stay in the underworld is certainly suggestive of the seed-corn staying 
under the earth. Pausanias writes that he saw a cave sacred to Black Demeter at 
Phigalia.^^ The Black Demeter appears to have been the personification of the barren 
earth in winters the Green Deraeter, the goddess of green plants ; and the Yellow 
Demeter, the deity of ripe harvest. The Indian Buddhist goddess Tara is also blue, 
green and yellow.^^ Kali, the black and naked goddess, might also represent the barren 
and naked winter earth in her original character. 

In the month of Boedromion (September-October) the Eleusinia took place. It 
was a mystic ceremony of initiation performed during the festival of Demcter. The idea 
of the dying away and the subsequent revival of the seed-grain, which had its mythical 
counterpart in the story of Persephone abducted by Pluto in the underworld, developed 
into a secret cult, into which persons were initiated through special mysterious usages, the 
secrets of which no one was allowed to reveal. On the sixth day a great festal proces- 
sion started from Athens to Eleusis (about 9 miles). Thousands took part in it, crow- 
ned with ivy and myrtle, carrying in their hands torches, agricultural implements, and 
ears of corn. The purpose of the mysteries was to infuse the spirit of Persephone’s 
joyful resurrection into the hearts of the young initiates. 


Earth Goddess of Harappa Culture 

In a passage of the Mdrkandeya Puratia the Devi says : “Next O Ye gods, I 
shall support the whole world with the life-sustaining vegetables which shall grow out 
of my own body during a period of heavy rain. I shall gain fame on earth then as 
Sakambhari.”^* Thus the goddess is no other than Mother Earth from whose body 
grows the life-sustaining vegetables. In this connexion we may refer to a seal unearthed 
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at Harappa which, on the obverse, shows a nude female figure, head downwards 
and legs stretched out upwards, with a plant issuing out of her womb.^® This may be 
regarded as the prototype of the aforesaid Earth Mother Sakambhari. On the reverse, 
we find a female figure with dishevelled hair and arms raised in alarm, and a male figure 
standing in front of her in a threatening attitude with a shield-like object in one hand, and 
a sickle-like object in the other. Marshall suggests that the scene is intended to portray 
a human sacrifice connected with the Earth Goddess depicted on the other side. The 
association of the Earth Goddess with the vegetative forces of nature is not confined 
only to the said ‘Sakambhari’-seal. There arc many others in which trees and plants 
arc associated with the goddess. In one such seal the goddess stands between the 
bifurcated branches of a pipal tree in front of which appears a half-kneeling woi shipper 
behind whom stands a goat with a human face, and in the lower section there are seven 
persons dressed in short kilt and wearing long pigtails.^® 

The figurines of the Kulli culture finish at the waist in a splayed pedestal, arms 
bent with hands on the hips, breasts usually shown, eyes fashioned from small stones, 
hair elaborately dressed, ornamented by oval pendants resembling cowrie-shells, and 
bangles on arms and wrists. In the Zhob valley sites the same type of female figures 
recurs with necklaces, large and beak-like noses, hooded heads, exaggerated breasts, 
circular eye-holes, and slit mouths and bangles.^’ That they had a fertility significance 
is shown by the representation of the cowrie-shells and by that of a phallus carved in 
stone at the mound of Mogul Ghundai near the left bank of the Zhob river, and at 
the neighbouring mound of Periano-Ghundai on the right bank of the river where a 
yoni is depicted with great prominence. The Zhob figurines remind us of the Phigalian 
Dcmeter or the Black Annis. As Piggot rightly observes : “a grim embodiment of the 
Mother Goddess who is also the guardian of the dead — an underworld deity connected 
alike wdlh the corps and the seed-corn buried beneath the earth. The fertility aspect 
so often connected with such underworld gods is indeed represented by other models.”^® 
The finds of southern Sind along the Indus include terracotta figurines 
exactly like the specimens from Harappa and Mohenjo-daro.^® The figurines of the 
Mother Goddess from Chanhu-daro are also of Mohenjo-daro type, the only difference 
being that they stand upon a flat, more or less open base which recall the figurines 
from the pre-Harappan sites of Northern and Southern Baluchistan. Many of the 
figurines from Mohenjo-daro are painted with red slip or wash,®® as in ancient Egypt, 
Mesopotamia and Malta,®^ but those from Harappa retain no trace of paint.®^ We have 
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already dealt with the symbolism of red and its connection with the Earth Mother. 
The goddesses wear a distinctive head dress which rises from the back of the head, in 
some cases directly from the head, while in others it forms part of the coiffure. Certain 
prehistoric figures of Earth Mother from Adalia in Asia Minor wear something similar 
to the fan-shaped portion of the above headdress. Reference may also be made in this 
connexion to a figurine of the Semitic Mother Goddess Astarte, the great goddess of 
vegetation and fertility, whose headdress bears a resemblance to that of the figurines 
from Mohenjo-daro.®^ The goddess is significantly nude save for a very short 
skirt round the waist secured by a girdle. The significance of nudism in relation to 
Mother Earth will be dealt with in a subsequent seetion of this chapter. 

Earth : Vedic and Post- Vedic Conceptions 

Since cultivation was not the predominant mode of food production of the 
Rgvedic Aryans we find no great Earth Mother in Vedic literature.'*^ Heaven and Earth 
are described in the Vedic literature as universal parents, but no cosmogonic importance 
is really attached to them. In the Atharvaveda^^^^ we have a beautiful hymn dedicated to 
Mother Earth, while in the Aitareya Brdhmana^^ we come across a description of the 
marriage of heaven and earth. The conception of a Sky Father fertilising the Earth 
Mother is met with in a number of mythologies. In a Greek magic-formula of the first 
century A.D. the sky is invoked to rain and the earth to conceive and yield. This for- 
mula, as Farnell points out,®’ “savours of a very primitive liturgy that closely resembles 
the famous Dodenaean invocation to Zeus, the Sky God and Mother Earth ; and it 
belongs to that part of the Eleusinian ritual quod ad frumentum attinet'' Aeschylus 
wrote : 

The pure Sky yearns with love to wound the Earth, 

The loving Earth yearns likewise to be wed. 

And from the heavenly bridegroom showers descend 
Upon the bride, who brings forth for mankind 
The grazing cattle and Demeter’s corn 
With precious moisture riping the fruits 
To autumn fulness. (Danaides) 
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It is the Mahahharata^^ that for the first time, Mother Earth is^ brought into 
relation to Visnu and in course of time, she becomes his consort. It is said that when 
Mother Earth became burdened with excessive pressure of population, she sank down a 
hundred yojanas and sought the protection of Visnu. Thereupon Visnu took the shape 
of a boar and lifted her to her own place. A legend of the Brahmapurana represents 
Narakasura as sprung from the union of Visnu in his boar-form with the goddess Mahi 
or Chaya, identified with Mother Earth.®® In this connexion it should be pointed out 
that the oflFspring of the union of the boar-god and the earth is an Asura whose ‘Aryan’ 
character is certainly doubtful. The said legend is therefore suggestive of the associa- 
tion of agricultural life with the native inhabitants of India who were not ‘Aryans’. 
The association of Visnu with Earth is also found in many places. The dhyana of Visnu 
describes him as Indird-Vasumati-samsobhi^parsvadmya. The early Calukya Kings, who 
apparently claimed to be incarnations of Visnu, used the title SrUprthivl-vallabha,^^ 
The Earth (Bhu), called Vaisnavi, was conceived as the wife of Visnu in many land 
grants. In the Ramayana,^^ Earth is variously designated as Medini, Madhaxi, Dharnl, 
etc. Bhu or Mother Earth, identified with Vaisnavi in the Mahdbharata and tradition- 
ally regarded as the second wife of Visnu, appears again in the Ramayana.^^ 

Sila, the heroine of the Rdmayana, is said to have sprung from Mother Earth 
and in the end she disappears again into her womb.®® In the ancient hymns of the 
Vedas, Sita is simply the furrow which bears crops for men.®^ The derivative meaning 
of the word Rama is associated with agricultural activities. Sir William Jones informs 
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US that the Peruvians styled their greatest harvest festival Ramasitoa,^^ It is ritual .that 
sustains myth : from the ancient agricultural rituals developed the myths of Sitii, and 
one of such myths was rendered into the form of an epic by the great poet Valmiki. 
The similarity of Demeter-Persephone myth with the main story of the Ramayana is too 
striking to be ignored. The heroine of the epic is born of a field furrow, abducted by a 
Pluto of the underworld, and after all her adventures she returns to the earth. The 
story of the quest of S5la by Rama and his troop resembles that of Demeter’s quest for 
Persephone or that of the quest of Isis for the body of Osiris. \n i\\Q Arthasastra oi 
Kautilya®® Sita -is conceived as residing in seeds and plants. Referring to the vegeta- 
tive aspects of the Mother Goddess, the Harivamia says that she is Sita to the plough- 
men.®’ The typical Earth goddess that we come across in the Puranas is Sakambhaii 
who is said to have nourished the whole world with the life-sustaining vegetables grow- 
ing from her own body (i.e. the earth) during a period of drought which lasted for a 
hundred years.^® The prototype of this goddess, as wc have already seen, may be traced 
in a seal from Harappa. Jacobi writes : '‘Devi Sakambhaii stands by heiself as an 
independent goddess, though the narrator knows her only as a form of the great goddess 
(the heroine of the Devlmahatmya), into whom she was absorbed.’*®® 


Earth in Rituals 

In every primitive agricultural community, the Earth is propitiated with sacrifices 
and magical rites. The cult of the Earth is recalled in the present Indian marriage 
rituals and she is also worshipped as a household goddess. Bhumi or the Earth has 
always a place in village cults and to this divinity are offered cakes, sweetmeats and 
fruits.’® The worship of Mother Earth assumes many varied forms. Throughout 
Northern India the belief in the sanctity of the Earth is universal. The Earth is believed 
to possess mystic powers and is regarded as a remedy for disease. There is a widespread 
belief that man can derive strength from the touch of Mother Earth, 

But the Earth is worshipped mainly in connexion with agricultural seasons. 
Sacrifices are offered and she is asked to be propitious.’^ The Oraon farmer, before 
transplanting his rice seedlings, makes a libation of wine on the ground to propitiate 
the Earth. Oraon girls, during the tim ^ of sowing, pat the Earth to render her fertile. 
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We may compare this action to a Greek vase painting interpreted by Jane Harrison, 
wherein a Satyr is represented as beating the ground to wake the Earth.^* In Hoshanga- 
bad, when the sowing is over, its completion is celebrated by the Macandri Puja, or 
worship of Mother Earth, a ceremony intended to invoke fertility. “Every cultivator 
does the work himself, with his family, servants, etc ; no Brahmana need join in it. At 
the edge of one of his fields intended for spring harvest, the cultivator puts up a little 
semicircle or three-sided wall of mud about a foot high, meant to represent a hut. This 
is covered over with green khas grass to represent thatch. At the two ends of the hut 
two parts of palasa wood are erected, with leaves round the head like those which are 
put up at marriage. They are lied to the thatch with red thread. In the centre of this 
little house, which is the temple of Macandri or Mother Earth, a little fire is made, and 
milk placed on it to boil in a tiny earthen pot. It is allowed to boil over as a sign of 
abundance. While this is going on, the ploughmen, who arc all collected in a field, 
drive their bullocks at a trot, striking them wildly ; it is the end of the year’s labour 
for the cattle. The cultivator meanwhile offers a little rice, molasses and saffron to 
Macandii, and then makes two tiny holes in the ground to represent granaries ; he 
drops a few grains in and covers them over ; this is a symbol of prayer, that his granary 
may be filled from the produce of the land.”’^ 

In the Eastern Punjab, Mother Earth is called Shaod Mata whom the farmers 
invoke to increase their agricultural production and to make their bankers and rulers 
contented."® Before the Kharwars of Mirzapur begin to sow they invoke the Earth."® 
In the month of August they do a special service in her honour, known as the Hariari 
Puja, or “worship of greenery” at the time of transplanting the rice, in November 
they do the Khar Puja in her honour. 1 hey sometimes call her Devi Dai or Nurse- 
goddess, and in limes of trouble sprinkle rice and pulse in her name on the ground. 
The Korwas, Pataris, Majhwars and Ghasias call her Dharti Mala (Dharitii) which 
means ‘supporter’ or ‘upholder’.’’ To propitiate Mother Earth the Khonds offer sacri- 
fices, animal as well as human.’® 

The association of Mother Earth with woman is also found in rain magic. In 
many parts of India when people suffer from drought, rain is invoked by a number of 
women who strip themselves naked.’® Two of them are yoked to a plough while the 
third holds the handle and a pretence of ploughing is made.®® During the Gorakhpur 
famine in 1873-78, there were many accounts of women stripping themselves naked at 
night and dragging the plough over the fields.®^ Of regular nudity rites in case of the 
failure of rain we have an instance from Chunar : “The rains of this year held off fpr 
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a long time, and last night (24th July, 1892) the following ceremony was performed 
secretly. Between the hours of 9 and 10 P.M. a barber’s wife went from door to door 
and invited all the women to join in ploughing. They all collected in a field from which 
all males were excluded. Three women of a cultivator’s family stripped off all their 
clothes ; two were yoked to a plough like oxen, and the third held the handle. Then 
they began to imitate the operation of ploughing. The woman who had the plough in 
her hand shouted, ‘O Mother Earth : Bring parched grain, water and chaff. Our 
bellies are bursting to pieces from hunger and thirst.’ Then the landlord and village 
accountant approached them and laid down some grain, water and chaff in the field. 
The women then dressed and went home. By the grace of god the weather changed 
almost immediately, and w'e had a good shower.”®^ 

The same rite was performed in a village near Lucknow on the 30ih of July, 1963, 
and the news appeared in the newspaper wath funny journalistic notes and comments 
in some cases. This curious custom of rain-making has a series of remarkable parallels 
in Europe. Referring to similar customs prevailing in Europe, Frazer remarks that 
“such attempts are by no means confined, as the cultivated reader might imagine, to 
the naked inhabitants of those sultry lands like Central Australia and some parts of 
Eastern or Southern Africa where fov months together the pitiless sun beats down 
out of a blue and cloudless sky on the parched and gapping earth. They are, or used 
to be common enough among outwardly civilised folk in the moist climate of Europe.”®® 
The motive behind this curious rite may easily be explained in terms of imitative 
magic. Earth requires seed in the form of water for the production of crops, just as a 
woman requires seed or semen to produce a child. 

Probably the curious Matamahgara rite is based on the idea of communicating 
the fertility of the Earth to the bride.®^ At the time of marriage ‘Lucky Earth’ is dug 
from the village tank, and brought to the house for making the marriage altar.®® In 
different parts of Maharashtra, the earth is used to make altars for the rite known as 
Grahasanti ; in some places, seven kinds of ‘Lucky Earth’ are brought ; offerings are 
made to Mother Earth by strewing the ground with rice and flowers.®® In the Telegu 
country, five women are sent to the clay pit to bring the earth for the seats of the bride 
and bridegroom.®’ The first act done when a male child is born among the Nayars is 
to beat the earth with a cocoanut leaf and in the puberty rites of the Paraiyans the 
mother strikes the ground behind her child with a flail.®® In many places of No^-thern 
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India, Mother Earth is designated as Mahamai, ‘the Great Mother’ whose original 
shrine is an earthen platform with seven knobs of coloured clay at the head.®® 


The Harvest Festivals 

Everywhere in India the Devi is mainly concerned with vegetation. In Rajasthan, 
Gauri is worshipped as the Earth Goddess concerned with vegetation and fertility. 
At Udaypur in Rajasthan a festival is held “in hononr of Gauri or isani, the goddess 
of abundance, the Isis of Egypt, the Ceres of Greece. Like the Rajput Saturnalia, which 
it follows, it belongs to the vernal equinox, when nature in these regions proximate to 
the tropic is in full expanse of her charms, and the matronly Gauii casts her golden 
mantle over the verdant Vasanii, personification of spring. Then the fruits exhibit 
their promise to the eye ; the Kohil fills the car with melody ; the air is impregnated 
with aroma and the crimson poppy contrasts with the spikes of golden grain to form a 
wreath for the beneficent Gauri. Gauri is one of the name of isa or Parvati, wife of 
the greatest of the gods Mahadeva or isvara, who is conjoined with her in these rites, 
which almost exclusively appertain to women. The meaning of Gauii is ‘yellow’, 
emblematic of the ripened harvest when the votaries of the goddess adore her effigies, 
which are those of a matron painted the colour of ripe corn.”®® An image of the 
goddess and a smaller one of her husband arc placed together. A small trench is next 
dug and barley is sown in it. The women dance round it, hand in hand, invoking the 
blessing of the goddess. The images of the goddess and her husband are decorated 
and borne to a lake. Here the women carry the image of Gauri down a marble staircase 
to the water’s edge and dance round it singing love songs.®^ 

In the aforesaid ritual no men are allowed to take part. The small trench in 
which barley is sown resembles what is called the ‘Garden of Adonis' which is the 
custom of planting pots of corn, herbs and flowers as charms to promote the giowth 
of vegetation. Amongst the Oraons and Mundas, Gardens of Adonis are especially 
cultivated by women in the sowing season.®® In Rajasthan, the young corn is taken 
up fiom the Garden of Adonis and distributed by the women to the men, who wear it 
in their turbans. In these rites the distribution of the barley shoots to the men point 
clearly to the desire for offspring along with the rapid growth of vegetation. The same 
motive probably explains the use of Gardens of Adonis at the marriage festivals. In 
Madras, seeds of five or nine sorts are mixed and sown in earthen pots ; the bride and 
bridegroom water the seeds for four days and on the fifth day the seedlings are thrown 
into a tank or river.®® In the Himalayan districts of North Western India the cultivators 
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SOW barley, maize, pulse or mustard in a basket of earth on the twentyfourth day of the 
fourth month of the Hindu calendar and on the last day of the month they place the 
new sprouts among small clay images of Siva and Parvati and worship them. Next 
day they cut down the green stalks and wear them in their head-dress At the temple 
of Padmavati, near Pandharpur in Bombay, during the Navaratra^ a Garden of Adonis 
is cultivated in front of the pedestal of the goddess.®® A similar rite is observed before 
the images of two other goddesses, Ambabai and Lakhubai , who also have temples in 
the same region.®® In many parts of Northern India we have a festival, the Jayi or 

of Upper India, and the of Madhyapradesh, in which, on the seventh 

day of the bright half of sravaUa, grains of barley are sown in a pot of manure and on 
the first day of the next month, the women and girls take the yellowish-green stalks 
out and distribute the plants to their male friends who bind them in their turbans.®’ 
At Sargal this ceremony is observed about the middle of September. On the last day 
of the function, the women of every family bring their own pots and having laid them 
on the ground they dance round them. Then taking the pots of sprouting corn they 
descend to the edge of the water, wash the soil away from the pots, and distribute the 
young plants among their friends.®® 

Reference should be made in this connexion to the cult of the vegetation goddess 
Itu who is worshipped exclusively by Bengalee women on the Sunday of ihq month of 
margasirsa. She seems to be a goddess since the epithets Laksmi, Thukuranh etc., are 
attributed to her. The most striking feature of the ritual of Itu is the Garden of 
Adonis In an earthen pot rice, pulses and barley are sown and tended for a month : 
several other plants are also allowed to sprout in the pot. Four small vessels {ghatas) 
filled with water which represent the female womb are placed on the pot. The worship 
takes place on every Sunday and a ceremonial fast is observed by the women of the 
house. On the last Sunday of the month dedicated to the star Mrgasira the Gardens of 
Adonis are carried to a river or tank by the women and thrown into the water. 

Numerous exemples of these Gardens of Adonis have been collected by Frazer. 
In various parts of Italy and all over Sicily it is still customary to put plants in water 
or in earth on the Eve of St. John, and from the manner in which they are found to be 
blooming or finding on St, John’s day omens are drawn, especially concerning the 
fortunes of love. In Prussia, two hundred years ago, the farmers used to send their 
servants, especially their maids, to gather St. John’s wort on Midsummer Eve or 
midsummer Day. When they had fetched it, the farmer took as many plants as there 
were persons and stuck them on the wall or between the beams ; and it was thought 
that the preson whose plants did not bloom would soon fall sick or die. The rest of 
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the plants were tied in a bundle, fastened to the end of a pole set up at the gate or 
wherever the corn would be brought in at the next harvest. The bundle was called 
Kupola, the ceremony was known as Kupola’s festival in which the farmer prayed for a 
good harvest.®® 

The Garo priest, at sowing time, invokes Rohimi or Rokeme, the goddess of 
vegetation.^®® In Western India, various kinds of grain are worshipped in honour of 
the Mother Goddess, and the mother is invoked to enter the seedlings which are wor- 
shipped and finally thrown into water.^®^ In Uttar Pradesh, on one of the Navaratra 
days sacred to Devi Durga, special agricultural rites are performed.^®® Among the 
Oraons, it is believed that the Corn Mother watches over the threshing floor until the 
next harvest.^®® The Bhuiyas, Kols and Binds of Uttar Pradesh also worship Hariari 
Devi ‘Mother of Greenery’ during the rainy season, by employing their Bagia priest to 
sacrifice chickens and to pour a libation of wine on the field after the harvest or before 
the sowing season.^®^ The Navaratra ceremony of the Mother Goddess is nothing but a 
harvest festival. In Kashmir and the Punjab, during the Navaratra, plants of barley 
and wheat are placed in an earthen pot and offered to the Mother Goddess. In the 
Deccan, the goddess is conceived as residing in seeds and plants. Throughout South 
India the vegetation goddess is worshipped as arrana or mother. 


Original character of the ^akta Dcvi 

In fact, in every place of the world, the Mother Goddess is mainly concerned 
with vegetation and fertility. In Germany the corn is very commonly personified under 
the name of the Corn Mother. She plays an important part in the harvest customs. 
The last sheaf of corn variously called ‘Corn-Mother’, ‘Harvest Mother’, ‘Great Mother’, 
‘Ground Mother’, ‘Old Woman’, etc., is often shaped and dressed as a woman, and 
carried with dance and song to the farmhouse. The Peruvians believed all useful plants 
to be animated by a Divine Mother who causes their growth. The Corn-Mother of 
Europe has her match in the Rice-Mother of Indonesia. The Javanese think that rice 
is under the special guardianship of a female spirit called Saning Sari, who is conceived 
as so closely knit up with the plant that the rice often goes by her name, as with the 
Romans the corn might be called Ceres. This so called ‘Mother of Rice’ is the occasion 
of a number of ceremonies observed at the planting and harvesting of the rice as well as 
during its preservation in the barn. The ideas on which these customs rest are not 
confined to any one race, but naturally suggest themselves to all untutored peoples 
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engaged in agriculture.^®* “It is probable, therefore, that Denieter and Persephone, 
those stately and beautiful figures in Greek mythology, grew out of the same simple 
beliefs and practices which still prevail among our modern peasantry, and that they 
were represented by rude dolls made out of the yellow sheaves on many a harvest-field 
long before their breathing images were wrought in bronze and marble by the master 
hands of Phidias and Praxiteles.”^®* 

Now let us refer to the household Laksmi rituals, or the rituals of Ceres (Sri), 
observed by the agriculturists of Bengal. Laksmi is one of the Navapatrika goddesses, 
especially connected with rice. The goddess is symbolised by a certain quantity of rice 
kept in a basket, and on the basket over the heap of rice a wooden pot popularly called 
gachkauta or tree-case, is placed. It is shaped like a womb and smeared with vermi- 
lion. The basket itself is decorated by cowrie shells. On the appointed days the pot is 
installed on a wooden throne or platform by the oldest lady of the house. The said 
ritual is performed four times in a year. In the month of Bliadra (August-September) 
on the eve of the reaping of the asu brand of rice the ritual of Biiadralaksini is per- 
formed. The ritual is again performed in the evening of the annual festival of the 
goddess Kali held on the nextnew-moon day of the Durga worship (October-November). 
This ritual thus takes place on the eve of the reaping of the amana rice. Again, in the 
month of Pausa (December-January) with the reaping of the amuna brand of rice, tlic 
ritual of Pausalaksmi is observed, while in the month of Caitra (March-April) when the 
winter crops ripen, the ritual of Caitralaksmi takes place. 

Of other varieties of the Laksmi ritual the following may be noted. On the full 
moon day, immediately after the worship of the goddess Durga, the ritual of Kojagari 
Laksmi takes place. This goddess is very popular in East Bengal and in every Hindu 
house her image is worshipped. According to popular belief, the goddess comes at night 
and knocks at the door of every house. Her worshippers keep the lamps burning and 
wait for her arrival throughout the night. The goddess is also worshipped in West Bengal 
but not with so much grandeur. Probably this Laksmi is an offshoot of the goddess 
Durga and in the capacity of a Corn Mother her relationship with the latter resembles 
that of Persephone with Demeter. On the last day of the month of Kartika (middle of 
October) we have the ritual of Muth-Iaksmi in which a few stalks of rice are carried 
from the field to the house. One should not fail to note in this connexion that the 
vegetation god Kartikeya is also worshipped on that very day. In the next month the 
same stalks are worshipped in connexion with the Navanna-laksmi or the ‘Laksmi of 
the New Rice.’ Mention has already been made of the ritual of Itu-laksmi. 

Reference may be made in this connexion to the Kula trees worshipped by the 
Saktas of Bengal, for they believe that the Mother Goddess dwell in the trees. The 
Kula trees are : Asoka^ Kehra, Bilva, Karnikara, Cuta, Nameru, Piyala, Sinduvara, 
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Kadamba, Maruvaka, Campaka, Slesmataka^ Karanja, Nimba, Ahattha^ VatOy Udumbara 
Dhdtri and Cinca}^'^ The worship of Navapatrika, which is an important aspect of 
Durga worship, clearly shows that the goddess is concerned with vegetation. The 
Navapatrika consists of nine leaves or plants : Rambha, Kaccvl, Handra, Jayantiy 
BilvUy Dddimay Asoka, Manaka and Dhdnya.^^^ Each of the plants is associated with 
a goddess : Ramb^a with Brahinanl, Kaccvi with Kalika, Haridra with Durga, Jayantt 
with Karttiki, Bilva with Siva, Dddima with Raktadantika, Asoka with Sokarohila, 
Manaka with Camunda, and Diianya with Laksmi.^®® The nine goddesses presiding 
over the nine plants are collectively called Navadurga. These plants are lied up with 
an Aparajita creeper, bathed in a tank or a river, and then worshipped independently. 
Thus in the Durga worship, which is the most popular expression of the mother-cult of 
our times, a very close relation between the Mother Goddess and the vegetation forces 
of nature may clearly be observed. 
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CHAPTER THREE 


TWO ASPECTS OF THE SAME MYSTERY 


“So intimate appeared to be the relation between the processes of birth and 
generation and thoge of fertility in general that the two aspects of the same ‘mystery’ 
found very similar modes of ritual expression under prehistoric conditions.”^ Of such 
'ritual expressions’ the erotic rites are really significant, for they are employed as 
expedients to increase the generative powers of nature represented by the Mother Earth. 
To bring natural productivity under control the primitive people attached supreme 
importance to the human generative organs and employed sexual union, or its imitation, 
as a means to achieve their end. The worship of Jinga and yoni, i.e. the male and 
female organs, was nothing but a development of such erotic rites of fertility, the former 
symbolising the act of cultivation and the latter, the fruit-bearing earth. 


Linga and Yoni 

The worship of the human generative organs was widespread among the pi imi- 
tive peoples and its relics are still found in the backward countries all over the world.*-* 
Not only among the backward Asio-Africans, but among the pagan Europeans as well 
the worsliip of the phallus was widespread.^ Even in the middle ages phallic worship 
was practised in France and Belgium.^ Pausanias observes that at Cylbene “the image 
of Hermes which the people of the place revere is nothing but the male organ of genera- 
tion erect on the pedestal.”® At Syracuse, on the day of Thesmophoria, cakes of 
sesame and honey representing the female organ were offered to Demeter.® At Roman 
marriages, the bride was required to sit upon the image of Priapus (Mutunnus), the 
phallic god.’ 

Various phallic symbols representing the goddess and her consort have been 
found in the ancient tracts of the Aegean, in Egypt and in the land of the Semites. At 
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Mohenjo-daro we come across the models of and >^0/1/ which were used probably 
as life bestowing amulets,® while at Harappa a number of conical ///igaj, representing 
the male organ, and large undulating rings of stones, thought to symbolise the female 
principle, have been recorded.® The phallic cult was thus deeply ingrained in the 
prehistoric substratum of the Hindu religion of the third millenium B.C. The origin of 
the Yoni cult of the later Tantras must therefore be sought in the prehistoric ruins of 
Harappa and Mohenjo-daro. 

The Tantric sneakra is nothing but the representation of female generative 
organ.^® The word Tantra is derived from the root tan, the most simple meaning of 
which is *to spread* ‘to multiply’. In fact, the Tantric practices are older than the 
Tantric texts themselves, and in view of this we may argue that the original purpose of 
the Tantric rituals was to increase productivity, both natural and human. Originally the 
male and female organs were vvorshipped as symbols of procreation and fruitfulness. 

Primarily the linga was the symbol of the act of cultivation while the j’o/?/ 
represented Mother Earth. This finds support in a statement of Manu : iyom hhumirhi 
hhutanam sasvail yonirucyate One should not forget in this connexion that the primi- 
tive hoe was designed to resemble the male organ while the word lahgala (plough) is 
closely associated with lihga}^ Later on, when metaphysical values were attributed to 
them, the principles of the cult of linga and yoni came to be interpreted in terms of a 
dualistic philosophical outlook. 

The woman, being the mother of the race, is CvSsentially the life producer, and 
her male partner the begetter. In the matter of procreation the union of the two is 
essential physiologically. But the agent about whose maternal functions there is no 
doubt is the woman. Her male partner was at first supplementary because his precise 
function in relation to conception and birth was less obvious and less clearly under- 
stood. In primitive society there was some uncertainty about paternity.^® But this 
element of doubt could not obtain in the case of the mother. Therefore, the woman 
and “her organs and attributes have been the life-giving symbols par excellence even 
since Ihefr first appearance in the Middle East and the Europe at the beginning of upper 
Palaeolithic.’*^^ 

Agriculture and Sex Rifes 

While dealing with the linga and yoni cult we have referred to the fact that the 
association of sexual union with agriculture was universal. By imitating the art of 
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human procreation the primitive people tried to increase the generative powers of nature. 
In many places the harvest festivals are therefore marked by sex rites. 

In Assam, the Bihu festival “has always been claimed by the female sex as a 
period of considerable licence ; and the exercise of their freedom does not seem to be 
attended with any stain, blemish or loss of reputation. Among the Naga tribes of 
Manipur, a month after the paddy is sown, and again before the first fruits are reaped, 
a festival is held, when a tug of war takes place, the women and tlie girls pulling against 
the men and the boys. The object of this is to take the omens for the future of the crops. 
At the same time, it is also intended to assure the future of the crops. This rite is 
attended by considerable licence.^® The Bhuiyas of Orissa have a festival called Magh 
Porai at which they give way to promiscuity and intoxication. It continues for three 
days “during which all respect for blood relation are set at nought, and even sisters and 
brothers make indecent jokes regarding each other.*'^’ The Hos of Chotanagpur have 
every year a great feast in January, “when the granaries are full of grain, and the people, 
to use their own expression, full of devilry. They have a strange notion that at this 
period, men and women are so overcharged with vicious propensities, that it is abso- 
lutely necessary for the safety of the person to let off the stream by allowing for a 
time full vent to the passions. The festival, therefore, becomes a Saturnalia, during 
which servants forget their duty to their masters, children their reverence for parents, 
men their respect for women, and women all notions of modesty, delicacy and 
gentleness. 

Dalton says : “It should appear that most hill tribes have found it necessary to 
promote marriage by stimulating intercourse between the sexes at particular season of 
the year.”^® The HoJi festival, which is celebrated in some places in honour of the 
goddess Vasanti, is an occasion on which “the most licentious debauchery and disorder 
reign throughout every class of society. It is the regular Saturnalia of India. Persons 
of the greatest responsibility, without regard to rank or age, arc not ashamed to take 
part in the orgies which mark the season of the year.”®® In ancient times the festival 
was called Vasantotsava and the noblest princesses danced in public in honour of the 
goddess of love.®^ “Most of the observers of the feast”, says Natesa Sastri, “imagine 
that the object of their worship is Cupid and that the mock fun they observe are on 
account of Kama, the god of love”.®® But Crooke says that the original intention of 
the Holi festival is to promote the fertility of men, animals and crops.®® 
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The Punjas of Jeypore have a festival in the first month of the new year in which 
men and women assemble freely. Some of their groups observe this festival which is 
kept up for a month, by both sexes mixing promiscuously and taking partners as their 
choice directs.^^ The Kotas of the Nilgiri hills have a similar festival of continuous 
licentiousness.^® Similar festivals are also current among the tribes of Khondistan,®® 
In the harvest festival of the Santals “five days are spent in drinking, dancing and 
debauching. It is significant that at the commencement the village headman gives a 
talk to the village people, in which he says that they may act as they like sexually, 
only being careful not to touch certain women : otherwise they may amuse themselves. 
The village people reply that they are putting twelve balls of cotton in their cars and 
will not pay any heed to, nor hear or see.”^’ Dalton remarks that when they begin to 
sow they feel within themselves the weight of seeds, because in primitive consciousness 
sowing in the field and that in the women arc closely linked up. 

Tribes of Central America employ some persons for the purpose of sexual union 
on the eve of sowing. The Musquakis select a man and a woman and send them to the 
field where they are to perform sexual intercourse. The Peruvians observe celebacy 
until the harvest and at the time of reaping they openly satisfy their mating instinct. 
Similar customs are in vogue among the backward inhabitants of Chili, New Mexico, 
Nikaragua and other Latin American countries. Referring to these customs Briffault 
observes that “the belief that sexual act assists the promotion of an abundant harvest 
of the earth’s fruits, and is indispensable to secure it is universal in the lower phases of 
culture.”^® Frazer also cites similar examples from Central America, Java, New Guinea 
and many other countries and concludes that “at the present day it might perhaps be 
vain to look in civilised Europe for customs of this sort observed for the explicit purpose 
for promoting the growth of vegetation. But ruder races in other parts of the world 
have consciously employed the intercourse of sexes as a means to ensure the fiiiitfulness 
of the earth ; and some rites which are still, or were till lately, kept up in Europe can 
be reasonably explained only as stunted relics of a similar practice.. It was an important 
social duty in default of which it was not lawful to sow the seeds.’’^^ 

Reference should also be made in this connexion to the five day festival of the 
Thesmophoria, celebrated only by women in honour of the two thesmophori, that is, law- 
bringing goddesses, Demctcr and Persephone. At the bottom of the festival was the 
memory of Demeter who was not only the inventress of agriculture but a guiding 
deity of marriage and procreation. Sowing and begetting children being identical 
among the Greeks in conception and linguistic usage, the festival was celebrated 
in the month of sowing, called in Crete and Sicily, 'thesmophoris', in Boeotia 
‘Damatrios’, in Attica ‘Pyanepsion’, corresponding more or less to our October. 
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According to Herodotus this festival had already been widespread among* the 
original population of Greece*® and was common throughout Hellas and extended 
to the most distant colonics of Thrace, Sicily, Asia Minor, and on the shores of the 
Black Sea. The festival was marked by indiscriminate sexual intercourse. All the 
women desiring totake part in the festival were obliged to abstain from sexual 
intercourse for nine days before, so that whipped up by this long abstinence, they might 
be able to take part in erotic orgies with less restraint.*^ 


Sacred Prostitution 

The origin of the Tantric sex rites are therefore to be sought in the aforesaid 
beliefs and customs. These are more or less universal, and there is a considerable 
degree of unity among men in respect of such beliefs and rituals. In fact, erotic 
practices associated with the Devi cult appear to be older than the Tantric texts 
themselves. 

But before dealing with this subiect it is necessary to draw the attention of the 
readers to the very interesting custom of religious prostitution which was once current 
in different parts of the world.** At Babylon every woman was bound at least once in 
her life to dedicate her body to a stranger in the temple of the goddess Mylitta. She 
was not allowed to return home till one of the strangers threw a coin on her lap took her 
with him beyond the holy ground.** Girls of Cyprus prostituted themselves before 
marriage and spent a portion of their income as offering to Venus for the preservation 
of their chastity in time to come.*^ Religious prostitution was current among the 
women of Heliopolis or Baalbec in Syria, and this custom was prohibited by a law 
enacted by Constantine.** Similar customs also prevailed in the temple of Aphrodite 
at Corinth and in many parts of Western Asia.*® Relies of a similar custom may be 
traced in a Jataka story, *^ while in Southern India religious prostitution in the temples 
was legally abolished only a few years ago. Among the Armenians the goddess Anaitis 
was worshipped with sacred prostitution even by damsels belonging to the highest 
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families.^® The custom of sacred prostitution survived in Lydia in a later period of the 
Greco-Roman culture. In a Lydian inscription, belonging to the second century, found 
at Trallies, we find a lady called Aurelia Aemilia who declares with pride that she 
had prostituted herself in the temple service in the same manner as her mother and 
grandmother had done.®® In the epic of Gilgamesh, Ishtar is represented as gathering 
round her unchaste girls and harlots, and as a goddess of prostitution the epithet 
‘consecrated’ is applied to her.^® Lactantius says that Aphrodite or Venus who is 
generally identified with Ishtar or Astarte instituted the art of courtezanship and 
taught women in Cyprus to seek gain by prostitution, which she commanded for the 
purpose that she alone might not appear unchaste.^^ 

Various theories have been set forth to explain this custom. Its origin is vari- 
ously sought in communal marriages,^® removal of some dangerous taboos,^® puberty 
rites, etc. Westermarck thinks that the dedication of the body to a stranger was 
evidently meant not to ensure the fruitfulness of the earth, but the fertility of the woman 
herself and probably also an easy delivery. The word Mylitta is said to come from 
Muallidtu, which means midwife. A stranger is, according to early ideas, almost a 
supernatural being, his blessings being particularly efficacious.^® Hartland also says 
that in primitive ideas a stranger was regarded as a semi-supernatural bcing.^® Westcr- 
marck’s explanation was subsequently accepted by Van Gennep.^^ 

On the other hand, Manhardt explains this custom as a form of vegetation 
ritual,^® and his explanation has been accepted by Frazer who wants to interpret the 
significance of this custom in terms of the sex rites associated with the Mother Goddess 
cult. The Egyptian Isis was originally a Corn Mother who was not only the creatress 
of the fresh verdure of vegetation that covered the earth, but the green corn-field itself, 
personified as a goddess.^® Cybcle, the Phrygian Mother of the Gods, was also origi- 
nally a Corn Mother. The union of Cybcle and Attis, like that of Aphrodite and 
Adonis or Ishtar and Tammuz, were marked by sex festivals. The union of Demeter 
and Zeus was imitated by men and women in the sex festivals at Eleusis in order ‘to 
make the fields wave with yellow corns.’®® “We may, therefore, conclude,” says Frazer, 
“that a great Mother Goddess, the personification of all the reproductive energies of 
nature, was worshipped under different names but with a substantial similarity of myth 
and ritual by many peoples of Western Asia ; that associated with her was a lover, or 
rather a series of lovers, divine yet mortal, with whom she mated year by year, their 
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commerce being deemed essential to the propagation of animals and plants, each in 
their several kind ; and further, the fabulous union of the divine pair was stimulated 
and, as it were, multiplied on earth by the real, though temporary union of the human 
sexes at the sanctuary of the goddess for the sake of thereby ensuring the fruitfulness of 
the ground and the increase of man and beast.”®^ 


Vamadevya Sdman 

The sacred prostitution practised in various parts of (he ancient world was 
therefore a custom based upon some objective understar.ding, a custom quite in 
accordance with the primitive belief in the identical relation of Earth and Woman. In 
comparatively advanced societies, these customs did not cease to exist, although it is 
doubtful whether they really survived with their original significance. 

In India, the synthesis of the Aryan and the non-Aryan began to take place w^heii 
the later portions of the Rgveda were being composed. By this time the pastoral 
Rgvedic Aryans had become a settled people and were engaged in agriculture. As 
happens in the case of Higher Pasloials all over the world, they absorbed agiicultural 
rites, some of which were obviously sexual in character. In the Satapothg Bnihmana 
we come across numerous passages in which sexual union is identified with sr.crifice.^* 
The conceptions of ‘productive pairs’^® and fruitful semen^‘^ occur in many passages. 
In the white Yajurveda we come across a hymn which clearly shows that sexual union 
was employed to promote agricultural production The legend describes an agricul- 
tural rite in which the queen (Vavata) and the priest (Udgata) are allowed to have 
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intercourse in the presence of a number of sages. In all the verses sexual union is 
brought in relation to agricultural operations.®® In the Varaadevya Saman of the 
Chandogyu upanisad^'^ (the term reminds us of Vdmdcara) we come across the following : 
“One summons ; that is a Himkara, He makes request ; that is a Prastdvah. Together 
with the woman he lies down ; that is an UdgUha. He lies upon the woman ; that is a 
Pratihwa, He comes to an end; that is 2i Nidhdna. He comes to a finish ; that is a 
Nidhana, This is the Vdmadevya Saman as woven upon copulation. He who knows thus 
this Vdmadevya Saman as woven upon copulation, comes to copulation, reaches a full 
length of life, lives long, becomes great in offspring and cattle, great in fame. One 
should never abstain from any woman. That is his rule*’.®® 

These examples prove that in olden times sexual union was employed for a defi- 
nite purpose ; and the purpose was to increase the generative power of nature, especi- 
ally in the sphere of agriculture. Such union was not then regarded as a sign of moral 
depravity ; on the other hand, it was a sacred act. In many scattered passages of the 
Upanisads, the woman is conceived as the sacrificial fire, her lower portion as the sacri- 
ficial wood, the genitalia as the flames, the penetration as the carbon and the sexual 
union as the spark The Brhaddranyakd upanis id says that the lower portion 
of a woman is to be conceived as the sacrificial alter (vedi), the pubic hairs 
(lomdni) as the sacrificial grass, the outerskin (hahirscarman) as the floor for the 
pressing of the soma plants (adliisavana), and the two labia of the vulva (muskau) as the 
inmost fire. He who remcmbcis this during copulation gets the reward of the Vdjapeya 
sacrifice.®® The same text goes on so far as to slate that, if a woman refuses sexual 
union, she must be forced to do so.®^ 

In Tantricism special importance is attached to the rituals centering round the 
female genital organ and these rituals are called Bbaga-Ydga or Latd-Sddhand. We have 


56. My esteemed friend Sri Debiprasad Chattopadhyaya, who is the first scholar to point out the 
ritual significance of the said hymn, makes the following free rendering of the relevant portions : 
Raise her up as you carry a load on the mountains ; then let her middle portion be expanded. 
As {the grain) is dried in cold wind. (Uvala's commentciry : The Udgata unites with the Vavala. 
He askes some one, ‘Raise this woman. Rinse up this Vavata high’. How ? As a load is carried 
up clasping It at the middle, fix her high up. As in the place, i.e. so raise her that the waist and 
the genital region of this Vavata may be extended. So hold her as it may expand As a peasant, 
drying the paddy (seeds) quickens the sowing by taking these and releasing). Raise him up as 
- you carry a load on the mount. Then let his middle region begin to function. As {the grain) is 

dried in cool wind. (Uvata’s commentary : In reply, Vavata told the Udgata : ‘Thou, too, 

should be made to act in a similar way’. Here the female is playing the role of the male. As 
load is carried uphill. Then let liis middle region to function, i.e. be engaged in the reproduc- 
tive function. Then press him down. As a peasant drying the barley (seeds) in cool air quickens 
the sowing by taking these and releasing). L, 318-19. 
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already noted that a similar emphasis on the female organ is expressed in the Tantric 
Yantras. From the earliest times the word bhaga was used in Sanskrit in different senses, 
and in subsequent ages its meaning underwent several changes. In the Vedas, we have 
references to a god called Bhaga who is said to have been the son of Aditi.®* The word 
also connoted a certain quality, the exact nature of which must be clarified. It is said 
that all men, rich and poor, desire bhaga from the god of the same name and also from 
other gods like Indra, Savitr, Soma, Pfthivi and Brhaspati.®® Now, what was the quality 
or thing that was called bhaga ? The answer is obviously connected with the original 
meaning of the-said term, which is sexual organ. The quality symbolised by the term 
bhaga is fertility, both human and natural. The term also denotes the human genera- 
tive organ. It occurs in this sense at least once in the Rgxeda}^ According to the 
Taittinya Brahmana,^^ Bhaga is the guardian deity of the star Uttaraphalguni, and 
according to the evidence furnished by the Mahabharata^^ and the Ramayana^’^ the 
appearance of the said star is very favourable for marriage, that is, for procreation or 
productive purpose. 

Later on, bhaga was looked upon as the sum total of all the six forms of material 
prosperity, called sadaisvarya. In view of what we have said above it is not difficult 
to understand how the word denoting the female organ came to mean the source of all 
material wealth. We have seen that sexual union was related to agricultural^ operations 
and that, even in the age of the Vedas, it was employed for some definite purpose. 


The Priest and the Queen 

We have referred to the Vavata-Udgata legend®® which describes an agricultural 
rite in which the queen (Vavata) and the priest (Udgata) are allowed to have intercourse 
in the presence of a number of persons. This is really significant. Frazer says that 
kingship in agricultural societies originated from the n'agical functions which archaic 
monarchs were expected to discharge on behalf of the community. The sacred priest- 
kings have e\^olved from primitive magicians and medicine-men, their functions as war- 
leaders and others being nothing but of secondary consequence. The king’s tenure of 
office was limited in early times to a prescribed period at the end of which he was put 
to death.®® The myth of Urva^i and Pururavas, as Kosambi points out,’® clearly suggests 
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that Pururavas was killed at a sacrifice after a ritual-intercourse with Urvasi. As is 
natural to expect, this rite must have passed through many changes in subsequent ages. 
Ill the Asvamedha sacrifice, in which the original purpose of the aforesaid rite is 
distorted to a considerable extent, we find the use of horse in the place of the priest- 
king. The queen had to lie with the horse. The killing of the king or priest was 
originally nothing but an incident in the women's ritual cycle. “It was necessary for 
the queens to conceive in order that the earth might bear fruit. Their sexual life was 
a cycle of mimetic magic. Accordingly, the procreation was imagired as a god — 
in the first instance, no doubt, the god of the moon, which in primitive thought is the 
cause of pregnancy in women and fertility in the soil ; and after serving their purpose 
the men in whom this god was embodied were put to death. They had to die in order 
that the crops might live. This ritual, which inspired the myths of Ishtar and Tammuz, 
Isis and Osiris, Venus and Adonis, is the precursor of the Greek sacred marriage, in 
which it was apopted to the conditions of monogamy.”^’ 


Purnakumhha : The Womb 

The most popular mother Goddess of Bengal is Durga, whose worship is, in fact, 
the rituals of Navapatrika or nine plants referred to in the second chapter. In one such 
ritual, a yantra called Sarvatobhac^ramandala is drawn upon the ground. It is siniply 
a Tantric diagram showing the pictures of female generative organ. Then a furnaghata 
is to be placed on the said diagram. This fwnaghala or purnakumbha is an earthen 
vessel filled with water. It is nothing but a symbol of the female womb. The figure of 
a baby called SinduraputtaTi is drawn on the surface of the vessel. The open mouth 
of the pur nag hat a is covered with five kinds of leaves, and a cocoanut, smeared with 
vermilion, is placed on it. It is a simple fertility rite by which the plants arc brought 
into contact with the female reproductive organ, evidently to ensure multiplication.’* 

That the main purpose of the yantra and furnaghata, referred to above, is to 
identify natural fertility with human fertility, so that the productivity of nature becomes 
increased by the imitation of female reproductivity, finds expression in a piece of 
sculpture of the Mother Goddess found at Nagarjunikonda which depicts the lower 
portion of a female figure in a silting posture with legs doubled up and wide apart and 
feet pointing outwards. The bifurcated lower portion of the vulva is very prcndnently 
indicated, while the area between the broad belt below the navel and the upper portion 
of the vulva is used to make a purnaghata highly decorated with an ornamental belt 
around it.’® In the ^atapatha Brahmanad^ ghata or kumbha is equated with the 
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wide distribution of this type of figurines is suggestive of the wide range of popularity 
of the protrectress-deities. 

In Bengal, the goddess Sasthi protects the infants, and is worshipped on the sixth 
day after their birth. The village folk set the goddess under a tree — in :Tiost cases, 
the jack-tree (a symbol of abundance because of its capacity to produce plenty of jack- 
fruits). The goddess, generally repiesented by a stone, is invoked for safeguarding the 
mother and the child against the influence of malevolent spirits. The cowrie shell, 
regarded as a symbol of the Mother Goddess ou account of its apparent similarity with 
the female generative organ, is used as an amulet which children carry in order to protect 
themselves against evil spirits. In the Bralimavaivarta Parana}^ we find a legend center- 
ing round this goddess. There was a very pious king named Friyavrata, in the times of 
Svayambhuva Manu, who remained childless for a long time. So he had the Putresti- 
yajna performed by Kasyapa, in consequence of which his wife, after twelve years of 
conception gave birth to a dead child. The king, naturally shocked, carried the child to 
the cremation ground. Suddenly a goddess appeared before him and saying that she 
was the daughter of Brahma and the wife of Karttikeya, revived the child. The 
king was so pleased that he promised to institute her worship and popularise it among 
the people. 

The worship of the goddess Sasthi has been going on since then. She is concei- 
ved as the sixth part of Prcikrti and the wife of Skanda. When Skanda was born, 
various kinds of terrifying phenomena occurred. The gods, having heard the prowess of 
Skanda, advksed Indra to kill him withimt delay. Indra sent the Divine Mothers to kill 
the child. But when they met Skanda they liked him. He received them with respect. 
The Mothers Iherefoic protected him. When Indra saw that his plan had failed, he led 
a huge celestial army against Skanda. The gods were defeated and surrendered to him. 
Indra then hurled his thunderbolt at Skanda piercing his right side. At once Visakha 
emerged from the wound. Seeing him Indra was frightened and sought his protection. 
A number of female spirits came into being when Skanda was struck with the thunder- 
bolt. By Skanda’s blessiigs they became the protectresses of children. They are known 
as Kaki, Halima, Malini, Vrnhila, Arya, Palala and Vaimitra. Skanda was married to 
Devasena who was also known by such names as Sasthi, Laksmi, Asa, Sukhaprada, 
Sinivali, Kuhu, Sadvrlti and Aparajita.^’ 

The goddess Dhelai Candi is worshipped in different parts of Bengal. She lives 
in a sacred grove and rags are tied to the branches of its trees to secure the birth of 
children. The goddess Vanadurga is worshipped on behalf of children in many villages 
of the Mymensingh district. The goddess Chathi or Sasthi is worshipped by the 
Chamar caste scattered over the regions to the north of the Vindhyas as the protectress 
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resembled the Indian goddess Sasthi. She is generally depicted surrounded by numerous 
children and her chariot is drawn by cats.® 

Sometimes such deities were regarded as malevolent spirits, especially where the 
rate of infant mortality was high. They had to be appeased so that they might not 
cause any harm to the children. In the Mahabharata we come across Raksasi Jara who 
was the protectress of children. She was worshipped in two ways ; by painting or car- 
ving her figure along with those of her children on house walls, and by offering her 
flowers, incense and various eatables.*^ She was the city goddess of Magadlia and her 
legend centred round the birth of Jarasandha. King Brhadratha of Magadha had two 
wives. But he failed to obtain a son, even by means of auspicious rites and sacrifices. 
At last a great sage called Candakausika gave him a fruit. His queens, dividing that 
single fruit into two parts, ate it. Sometime after, when the season came, each of 
the queens brought forth a fragmentary body. Each fragment had one eye, one leg, one 
arm, half a stomach and half a face. Both the Iialves were thrown on the road and 
were accidentally seen by Raksasi Jara wdio took the iialves and united them. As soon 
as it was done, the baby became alive. It is interesting to note in this connexion that the 
Egyptian sisters Isis and Nepthys were both mothers of Osiris — “the progeny of the two 
cows, Isis and Nepthys.” Two goddesses w'ere also associated with the birth of the 
Sumerian god Tammuz. They were Ishtar and Belitshcri.” These legends may have 
some bearing on the idea of ‘group-motherhood’, as we shall see later. Seven mothers 
were also associated with the birth of Skanda-Visakha-Karttikeya.® 

The Buddhist conception of Haiiti is also that of the protectress mother. Accor- 
ding to the popular Buddhist legend, Haiiti, who was a Yaksi, used to devour the babies 
of Rajagrha. But this ogress was converted when she came in touch with the Buddha. 
Thereupon she began to be conceived as the protectress of children.^® Sculptures 
representing the goddess and her consort are preserved in the Indian Museum, 
Calcutta.^^ This very goddess, who is represented in the Gandhara sculpture, either as 
standing or seated, can be readily recognised from the children hanging around her.^^ 
A figure of this goddess about four feet high is found at Sahri-bahlol. Its right and 
left upper arms carry a bell and a trident respectively, w bile in the lower pair arc held 
the figure of a small child and a /a(5-shaped bowl.^® From Tayapur near Mathura 
comes a sculpture of Haiiti which represents her with an infant in her lap and four 
children between her feet. On the pedestal is carved a group of children at play. The 
villagers used to worship this image as Gandhari, the mother of the Kauravas.^^ The 
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CHAPTER FOUR 


THE MOTHERS : FORMS OF THE CULT 


It appears from whal we have seen above that the Earth Mothers came into being 
when people began to settle down in agricultural communities. The connexion between 
the growth of agMCulturc and the origin of the village communities may account for the 
emergence of the Earth and Corn Mothers. All over the world, the earth spirit is 
generally regarded as female and the presiding deities of agriculture are mainly goddesses, 
because the idea of fertility and reproduction is connected with woman. The fact that 
agriculture among primitive races v/as the business of women rather than of men 
probably meant that the village goddesses were at first worshipped by the women rather 
than by the men. 


The Protectress of Children 

The idea that the goddess of fertility must herself be fertile obviously led to the 
conception of the Mother Goddess as the protectress of children. As a source of human 
fecundity, she causes the conception of children in women, delivers them out of their 
mother’s womb safely, and protects them from all dangers and evils. 

The old Cretan Mother Goddess, whose different characteristics were absoibcd 
by her Hellenic offshoots, was associated with fertility and childbirth.^ The Greek 
Artemis was a protectress of children. In many places, maidens on their marriage 
used to dedicate to her the maiden chiton of girdle, and so she was called 
‘girdle-looscr’. Sometimes after confinement married women dedicated their girdle 
and garment to her. The famous Artemis of Ephesus was thought of as a nurse 
and all-nourishing mother, as is indicated by the numerous breasts of her cult 
image.^ The Roman form of this goddess was Diana who, Mke her Greek sister, 
absorbed the characteristics of two goddesses — Lady of the wild creaiures-and Protectress 
of children. At hci sanctuaries, pregnant women used to offer candles and other 
articles to ensure easy delivery.^ Juno, the Roman counterpart of the Greek Hera, 
was also originally a special goddess of childbirth.* The Great goddess Ishtar who 
was worshipped under many names was a protectress of children.® The Teutonic 
Freyja was also connected with fertility and childbirth, and in many respects she 
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womb of the Mother Goddess, if not with the Mother Goddess herself. The Katha- 
sarit&agara’^^ identifies kumbha or ghata explicitly with the uterus. “The equivalence 
may explain why the Navaratra ‘nine night’ fertility festival to all Mother Goddesses 
begins on the first ofAsvina by establishing a fcrtiliiy-iar (ghatasthapana),"^'^^ The 
kumbha or jar as representation of Mother Goddess still survives in many festivals. 
In different parts of the country the rite of infusing by means of spells {mantra) the 
spirit of the goddess into an earthen jar is performed. A place within the temple 
is purified by plastering the surface with mud and cowdung. The jar is ’filled with 
water and covered with the shoots of the mango tree, and over it is placed an earthen 
saucer containg barley and rice, which is coveied with a yellow cloth. The priest 
recites verses, and sprinkling water on the jar and its contents with a few blades 
of sacred kusa grass, he invites the goddess to enter it. As a sign that she has occupied 
it, the outside of the jar is sprinkled with red powder. During the period occupied in 
the rite the priest practises abstinence, eating only roots and fruits. The service con- 
cludes with a fire sacrifice in which barley, sugar, butter and sesamum arc burnt before 
the jar which holds the goddess.’’ 
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of children.^® The South Indian Village Mothers are in many cases the protectresses of 
children. All these deities are essentially local in character, and have other functions 
to perform. 


The City Goddesses 

Since procreation and cultivation were closely linked up in primitive thought, a 
goddess of fertility and child-birth might also be the protectress deity of a primitive 
city which could not flourish without an extensive agricultural background. The city 
goddesses of the Semetic world were also protectresses of children. “There was at least 
one goddess as patron of each of the cities sharing with her lord the devotion of its 
worshippers. Instances are Nana, patroness of Urk ; ‘good lady’ Ban Mother of 
Lagash ; Ninlil of Nippur, ‘mistress of the lower-world’ and others.*'^® The goddess 
Ishtar, who was the protectress of children, as we have recorded above, was also the 
presiding deity of the ancient Semitic cities. She was worshipped as Inanna in Ercch, 
Nina in Ninevh, Annuit in Akkad and Zarpaint in Babylon. Mention must also be 
made in this connexion of city goddesses like Athena and Isis.*® The aforesaid goddess 
Jara of the Mahabharata was the protectress deity of the city of Magt^dha. In the 
Ramayana we come across the goddess Lanka who was the protectress of the city of the 
same name.*^ References to the city goddess {nagaradevata) arc found in many sources. 
They were not only protective deities but also mainiainers of luck and prosperity 
(nagciralaksml) and popular stories about their departure from a city were meant to 
convey the idea of imminent danger or reversal of fortune. These goddesses are men- 
tioned in literature and on coins. ‘City goddess and Indian bull’ is the most common 
type of Puskalavati coins. In the Puranas the goddess Durga is sometimes poitayed as 
the protectress of the forts.** This proves her association with city life. 

In the subsequent history of the Mother Goddess cult, the city goddesses have 
played an important part. According to the Piihanirnaya, the goddess is worshipped as 
Tripurasundaii at Tripura. T’ripuramalini or Tripuranasini is also associated with the 
pitha of Jalandhara. Cunningham refers to Tewar or Tripura, the capital of the 
Kalacuri kings of Cedi, the guardian deity of which was Tripuradexi.*® TheTripuia- 
pitha, however, is to be located at Radhakishorepur (old Rangamati or Udaypur) in the 
Tripura (Hill Tipperah) state. The temple of the goddess was built by king Dharmama- 
nikya in Saka 1423 (A.D. 1601). The goddess is probably the same as Tripuramalinl, 
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the celebrated Tantric goddess mentioned in the Kalikdpurana^^ In Bengal, the goddess 
Kali is generally worshipped as the protectress of a particular city or locality (cf. 
Kapilcsvari of Kapilmuni on the Kapotaksa, Dhakesvari and Ramna-Kali of Dacca, 
Yasoresvari of Iswaripur, ancient Yasohara, etc. After the partition of Bengal in 1947, 
such goddesses as Dhakesvari or Yasorcsvaii have also become refugees, and now we 
have their temples in different parts of West Bengal). Of the famous city goddesses of 
Bihar, mention may be made of Gayesvaii Dc\i of Gaya and Patanadevi or Patanisvari 
of Patna.*® In Orissa we have Kicakesvaii of Khiching, Samalc^vari of Sambalpur, etc. 
Of the city goddesses of Rajasthan reference may be made to Amba worshipped at 
Amber, Karnimata worshipped at Bikaner, Khimalmata worshipped at Vasantgar and 
so on. In Mount Abu, Adhara Devi and Arbuda Mala are worshipped as the presiding 
goddesses.*® Cunningham refers to Jalpa Devi as the guardian deity of Jvalamukhi in 
the Kangra district of Punjab.*’ According to the P'lthaniinaya the goddess is wor- 
shipped at Jvalamukhi as Ambika. In the third quarter of the fourteenth century, 
Shams-i-Shiraj Afif mentions the goddess Jvalamukhi whose temple was situated on the 
road to Nagarkot.*® Abul Fazl also refers to this goddess.** According to the 
Devipurana,^^ the presiding goddess of Ujjayini is Ujjayini Devi. Cunningham also 
refers to Ujjayini Devi or Jvala Devi as the tutelary deity of the place.®^ These 
goddesses were originally local, but later identified with the Supreme Being of the 
Saktas. The presiding deities of the pMhas were originally local goddesses, and the 
story of Saii’s death, the falling cf her limbs in different pithas, etc., were obviously 
invented to bring all these different goddesses in relation to the Sakta Devi. The 
Kurmapurana^^ mentions more than one thousand names of the Mother Goddess. In 
some of the Puranas it is stated that the goddess is worshipped in 108 holy places under 
different names. Many of the place-names mentioned therein, are evidently mythical. 
A realistic list is, however, given in the Devipurana,^^ 


The Goddesses of Disease 

The protectress of children cannot forsake them even in their youth and old age. 
She has to protect them from diseases and other troubles. That is why all the world 
over the Village Mothers have often been conspicuously associated with diseases. 
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The smallpox goddess is a form of Divine Mother universally adored under 
different names throughout India. From the most backward tribes and castes to the 
educated classes, the Smallpox-goddess is much dreaded. This goddess may either 
avert smallpox, or cause it. In Northern India, she is called Sitala Devi, one of the 
seven sisters who control pustular diseases. In Bihar, Kankar Mata is most dreaded, 
but happily her attacks are rare. Phulmata and Pansahi-mata attack children at the 
age of seven, Badimata those between seven and fifteen, Gulsaila-niata those of any age. 
This goddess is not only dreaded by the Hindus, but by the Muslims as well. The 
Muslim Atari tribes of Madhya Pradesh worship her as Mala.®® She is also known by 
Mata Masani and other names. She is represented by a rude piece of stone placed 
on a platform under a baroda tree in Patiala and other parts of the Punjab.®® In the 
South East Punjab, Sitala is attended by Sedhiilal, her servant, who is worshipped before 
her as an intercessor.®'^ 

In Mysore, Sukhajamma is the goddess of measles and pox.®® One of the deities 
worshipped in almost every village of the Tamil country is Mariamma or Mari, the 
goddess of smallpox.®® In Bellary town, the pox goddess is Sunkalamma.^® Ehrenfcls 
refers to a number of matriarchal tribes among whom the pox goddess is a very 
important deity. Sometimes she is worshipped by women alone.**® 

The Plague Mother is worshipped at Gaya as Bombai Mai.^® In South India, 
she is worshipped as Plaguc-amma, and sometimes in the Kannada Districts as 
Uramma.^* Many Candis arc worshipped in Bengal, such as Olai, Dliclai, Kalai, Mehai, 
Kulai, Khada, Vasana, etc. Before their identification with the Great Candl of the 
Markandcya Puram they were simple local goddesses worshipped in connexion 
with disease and other troubles. Olai Candl, the Cholera Mother is sometimes 
represented as wearing a gown and mounted on a horse but usually her emblem is an 
earthen pot placed under a nim tree. Her priest is generally drawn from the lower 
castes, and her favourite offering is a goat. She is also venerated as Didi Thaki iin, both 
by Hindus and Muslims in the Burdwan district. Mari or Mari Bhavani is also 
worshipped as the Cholera Mother in U.P. and the Punjab.**® Throughout Central 
India, the Cholera Mother is worshipped as Moti-Mala in the form of a stone before 
which goats are sacrificed and copper coins and (lowers are offered.^® In the lime of 
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Cholera, the Bagia priests propitiate the village Mother Khermata.^’ Among the Paltia 
Bhils of Central India, when Cholera becomes an epidemic, the Badwa exhorcists 
become possessed by the Village Mother. A jar filled with wine is put on a small 
wooden toy cart and dragged to the border of the village, the Badwas dancing under 
the inspiration of the goddess. At the border the cart is taken over by men from the 
next village, and so it passes on.^® When Cholera breaks out, the Dhedias of Bombay 
carry on image of their goddess in a small cart and, having worshipped the image, they 
send it to the next village.^® When Cholera appears in the region of Bundi, the goddess 
Mari, decorated in funeral emblems, painted black and drawn by black oxen, is 
transported across the Chambal, with the commands of the priest that she should never 
again set foot in the vilage.®® 

In many of the felugu villages the goddess Peddamma is worshipped in connexion 
with epidemics. The goddess Pallalamnia of Gudivada near Masulipatam also serves 
the sanic purpose. At Cocanada the goddess Nukalamnia is usually worshipped, but 
when an epidemic of Cholera breaks out, another goddess, called Maridiamma, is 
installed in the place of Nukalamma. In Canaiese area two groups, each consisting of 
seven divinities, arc worshipped in connexion with various diseases. The first group 
consists of Annamma, Candesvaramma, Mayesvaramma, Maramma, Kokkalamma, 
Udalamma and Sukhajamma, while the second of Bisal-mari, Goonal-mari, Kchmari, 
Yeerangere-mari, Hiridevathi Cammandamma and Uttanahaliamma. In the Tanjore 
District, Marinmnian, Angalamman and Kaliamman are all worshipped with typical rites. 
In the district of Trichinopoly, Kalumaiamman is the Cholera-mother to whom 
animal sacrifices are made.^^ 


Local Legends of Mariamma 

Various legends centre round the origin of the South Indian pox goddess 
Mariamma. One of the many stories current about her is that she was the wife of a sage 
called Piniltu. One day, during the absence of the sage, three gods visited her to see 
whether she was as beautiful and virtuous as reported. Having understood their bad 
intentions, the sage's wife, whose name was Nagavali, transformed them into little 
children. The gods took offence and cursed her, so that her beauty faded away, and 
her face became dotted with marks like those of smallpox. According to a second 
story, Mariamma was the wife of the Tamil poet Tiruvalluvar and she cured her own 
smallpox by fanning herself with Margosa leaves. When she recovered, the people 
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worshipped her as the goddess of smallpox, and hung up Margosa leaves over-their 
doors to keep the smallpox away. 

The third story is quite an interesting one. The Puranic Renuka-Parasurama 
legend is linked up with the origin of Mariamma. Mariamma is identified with Renuka, 
the mother of Parsurama. Para^urama’s father, who was suspicious about the chastity 
of his wife, ordered him to cut off the head of his mother. While doing so he also 
cut off the head of a Pariah woman who, out of sympathy, had taken the dead woman, 
in her arms. Parasurama’s father promised him a reward in return for his obedience : 
so Parasurama -asked that his mother be restored to life. The father granted the request 
and giving him some water in a vessel and a cane told him to put his mother’s head on 
her body, and to tap her with the cane and sprinkle water on her. In his eagerness 
Para^urama put his mother's head on the body of the Pariah woman and vice-versa, 
and restored them both to life. The woman with the Brahmana head and Pariah body 
was afterwards worshipped as Mariamma, and the woman with the Pariah head as the 
goddess Yellamma. 

Referring to this story, Whitehead observes: “The story .. probably describes 
the fusion of the Aryan and Dravidian cults in the days when the Aryans first found 
their way into South India. A Pariah body with a Brahmana head is an apt description 
of the cult of Siva ; while a Pariah head with a Brahmana body might well describe 
some of the cults of the ancient Dravidian deities, modified by Brahmana ideas and 

influences.’,'®^ 


The Goddess and the Animal World 

“She continually appears to be an escort of the beasts for she is the mistress of 
the wild animals, snakes, birds and fishes”, writes Gustave Glotz while describing the 
attributes of the Aegean Mother Goddess.®^ Sir James Frazer while dealing with the 
characteristics of the goddess Diana, the Roman form of the Greek Artemis, points out 
her association with the animals.®^ 

In the Harivamsa, it is said that the Mother Goddess living in the Vindhyas 
has the following of fowls, goats, rams, lions and tigers.®® She is Simhavahini, that 
is, her vehicle is lion. Ma, the great goddess of Cappadocia, who is the consort of 
Teshub, stands on a lion or a panther like the Cretan Rhea or the Phrygian Cybele.®® 
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Atargatis, the great Syrian goddess of Hierapolis-Bambjce, was portrayed sitting on the 
lion. The goddess Rhea is frequently represented with two lions standing on her knces.®^ 
Like Siva, the consort of the Cappadocian Mother Goddess had for his vehicle a bull. 
“The Father God at Boghaz-Kcui, meeting the Mother Goddess on her lioness, is 
attended by an animal which according to the usual interpretation is a bull ; and that 
bull itself was worshipped, apparently as an emblem of fertility, at Euyuk near 
Boghaz-Keui.”®® At Tarsus and Bogliaz-Kcui, as at Hierapolis-Bambyce, the Father 
God and the Mother Goddess would seem to have had as their sacred animals or 
emblems the bull and the lion respectively. 

The people of Bcrar worship the Village Mother in the form of Vaghai Devi, the 
tigcr-goddess/‘® At the north-cast corner of the village Kurkihar, near Gaya, there is a 
temple dedicated to Vaghesvari Devi ; but the image inside is that of the eight-armed 
Durga. The statue pointed out to Cunningham as that of Vaghesvaii was a four-armed 
female seated on a lion with a child on her lap.®® In Mysore villages the goddess 
Huliamma is worshipped in the form of a tigress.®^ In the Sivapurana, we find a story 
how a tiger became a pet of the Devi by practising severe austerities.®^ Among other 
animal forms of the Mother Goddess, we find that she is worshipped in the form of an 
elephant by the Khands.®'* In a village called Padaraona, 12 miles to the west of the 
river Gandak, is a roofless temple dedicated to Hathi Bhawar.i, the elephant goddess ; 
she is propitiated with crude votive figures of elephants in baked clay. But the figure 
inside the temple is male.®* Bhainsasiiri, the deified buffalo, has become a form of the 
goddess Kali in popular belief.®'^ The Rajputs consider the wild pig as representing the 
goddess Gauri.®® The symbolism of the pig has already been dealt with. In the Devimahat- 
mya section of the Markandeyapurana, as well as in the Bdjatarangini of Kalhana, we 
come across the goddess Bhramaii, the mistress of the bees and the wasps. The bee 
was the symbol of Inarina or Nanaia, the great goddess of Western Asia, who was 
conceived of as the mother of Attis®'^ and identified with Ishtar, Astartc, Artemis, 
Anaitis and Aphrodite.®® 

In Bundclkhand, certain snakes, known as Bhirani, said to mean ‘earth-dwellers’, 
are recognised as a form of the Mother Goddess.®® In Bengal, Manasa is worshipped 
as the goddess presiding over the snakes.'® She is sometimes described as Jagadgauri 
as well as Padmavati. Her other names arc Visahari and Bhujangajanani Kamala. Her 
plant Euphorbia NeriifoUa is planted in the courtyard during the Dasahara festival and 
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worshipped on the occasion of the Naga PaXcamiJ^ The cult of the snakes are also 
very popular in the lower Himalayas and is found there in the significant company of 
Niana Devi.’® It was practised all over the ancient world in association with the cult 
of the Mother Goddess. Goddesses like Artemis, Ashtart, Isis, Gaia, Dcmctcr and 
others had also snakes as their symbols.’® 

The Mother Goddess is worshipped in many places as the protectress of animals. 
In Madhya Pradesh, the Garia shepards worship Di^ai Dc\i as the protectress of sheep- 
pen.’^ Bharcandi is worshipped by the Tharus of Tarai as the cattle protectress.’*^ 
Among the Parayans, Bhagavati is the goddess whose benevolence is responsible for the 
preservation of the vigour and health of the bulls.’® Such examples can be multiplied. 

In the Candlmangala, a Bengali poetical work of the late medieval period, the 
goddess is conceived of as the protectress of all wild animals. The hero of the story, 
Kalaketu, was oppressing the animals, who complained to the goddess, saying that they 
were helpless before Kalaketu and requested her to save them. The goddess thereupon 
adopted the form of an iguana [godha). Kalaketu, having seen it on the way, brought 
it to his own hut where, in the absence of Kalaketu, the goddess left her iguana form 
and assumed the shape of a beautiful damsel.” 

The Devi’s association with the iguana is significant. In the Kalikapurana as well 
as in the Visvasara Tantra the sacrifice of an iguana is brought in connexion with the 
cult of the Mother Goddess.’® In Jain iconography, we have references to an iguana as 
the symbol of Gauii.’® In the Prathnalaksana quoted in Gopinath Rao’s Hindu 
Iconography we come across such passages as godhasana bliaved gaurl lilaya lumsa^ a- 
hana, etc. It is also to be noted that some primitive tribes of Madhya Pradesh worship 
the iguana as their totcmic symbol,®® 

All over India the cow' is regarded as a form of the Mother Goddess. This 
identification is not confined to India alone. In the Late Prcdynastic Egypt her Hathor 
or Cow-form was wi^rshipped.®^ The goddess Neith was also conceived of as a cow®® 
while Isis was simply a cow-goddess.®® At APubaid cn the Eupliralcs the cow-goddess, 
later known as Nin-Khursag, was the mother of all beings.®*^ Beef-eating is taboo to all 
Hindus. In pastoral societies, cattle are generally valued for milk and wcaUh, not for 
meat, and therefore the flesh of the domestic animals, especially of the cow, is commonly 
tabooed.®® The taboo on food has thus an economic significance.®® The Vedic Aryans 
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were Higher Pastorals and cattle were their chief source of wealth. This alone explains 
the taboo of beef-eating. But it remains to be seen how the Mother Goddess, who has 
a non-Vedic agricultural foundation, has become identified with the cow. Did the 
Vcdic Aryans impose the taboo of beef-eating upon the native inhabitants for their 
economic conquest over the latter ? Did they exploit the non-Vedic Mother Goddess 
for the said purpose and was it the reason for her identification with their chief source 
of wealth ? 


The Blood-thirsty Goddesses 

Banabhatta in his Kadambari^^ has mentioned the goddess of the Sabaras who 
was worshipped with human sacrifices. We come across her again in his Harsacarita.^^ 
The Gaudavaha of Vakpati identifies Vindhyavasini with Kali or Parvali, associates her 
with the Kols and Sabaras and refers to human sacrifices offered to her.®® In Suban- 
dhu’s Vasavadatta we have rcfcicnce to the blood thirsty goddess Bhagavati or Katya- 
yanl of Kusumapura. In the Malatimadhava we come across the idea of human sacri- 
fice before the goddess. According to a story found in the Kathdsaritsagara,^^ Jimuta- 
vahana was captured by robbers who led him to a temple of Durga in a Sahara village 
to sacrifice him to the goddess. Similar reference to a human sacrifice to the goddess 
called Candika is found in another story 

Gait has given an interesting account of the ceremonies conducted at the opening 
of the restored temple of Kamakh>a in Assam. “When the new temple of Kamakh>a 
was opened, the occasion was celebrated by the immolation of no less than a hundred 
and forty men, whose heads were offered to the goddess on salvers made of copper. 
According to the Haft Iqlim, there was in Kamarupa a class of persons called BItogis 
who were voluntary victims. From the time when they announced that the goddess had 
called them, they were treated as privileged persons ; they were allowed to do whatever 
they liked, and every woman was at their command ; but when the annual festival came 
round, they were killed.”®^ The following note on the religious life of the Chutiyas of 
Assam is significant ; “The religion of the Chutiyas w^as a curious one. They wor- 
shipped various forms of Kali with the aid not of the Brahmanas but of their tribal 
priests or Deoris. The favourite form in which they worshipped this deity was that of 
Kesai Khati ‘the eater of raw flesh’, to whom human sacrifices were offered. After their 
subjugation by the Ahoms, the Deoris were permitted to continue their ghastly rites ; but 
they were usually given, for the purpose, criminals who had been sentenced to capital 
punishment. If none were available, victims were taken from a particular clan, which 
in return was accorded certain privileges. The person selected was fed sumptuously. 
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until he was plump to suit the supposed taste of the goddess, and he was then decapi* 
tatcd at the copper temple at Sadia, or at some other shrine of the tribe. Human sacri- 
fices were also formerly offered by the Tipperas, Kacharis, Koches, Jaintias and other 
Assam tribes.”®* According to the popular tradition of Rajasthan, king Langa of Mewar 
sacrificed liis nine sons before the goddess Camunda, but the unappeased hunger of the 
goddess at last needed the head of the old king himself.®* 

In Bengal, the goddess Kali is generally worshipped with animal sacrifices. 
Human sacrifices were originally offered to the Dakatiya Kfilis (the Kali of the 
Robbers). Shfines of these Dakatiya Kalis arc still found at Bijpiir near Kanchrapara 
in the 24 Parganas, at Bangaon on the Ichamati, at Baghati near Tribcni in the Hooghly 
district and at many places. In the villages of Gasterii Bengal there arc places called 
khola (cf. thana of West Bengal) sacred to the goddess Jayadurga who is propitiated 
with animal sacrifice. Jayadurga of Kotalipara in the haridpur district is a popular 
deity of Eastern Bengal.®® At Dhamrai near Dacca on the river Bamsi the goddess 
Vanadurga is worshipped with pig-sacrifice. At Rasapur in th.e Howrah district, as well 
as in some villages of the Hooghly district, the goddess Vindhyavasii.i is worshipped 
with buffalo sacrifice. 

The villagers of Orissa worship an animistic goddess of their own, Panca-Khandii, 
with offerings of he-goats, fowls and rice commanded by the pei formers of the sacrifice. 
The headman officiates at all acts of public worship.®® The village deities arc, as a jule 
feminine, and are known by the title of Gramadevati or Thakuram. Each village has 
one of its own, and her status is officially recognised.®^ She is generally worshipped 
under the shade of a tree.®* The tutelary deity of the Chilka lake is Kalijai who is 
said to have been an incarnation of Kali.®® To the goddess Bhatpikarika Beremba 
human sacrifices were formerly offered.^®® The Thakiirani-cult was once prevalent 
among the Aruvas of Berhampur in Ganjam district,^®^ T he Bavuris^®® and Bhondaris*®* 
of the same district have also Thakuram culls. T he Tl.akuranis of the Bosanliyas^®* are 
known by such names as Koiaru or Candi, of the Dandasis^®® as Sankaithuni Kulla- 
dankuni, Kombesari, Kalimukhi, etc., of the Haddis^®® as Kalumukhi, Sathabavuni, 
Baidaro, etc., and so on. The Thakuranis of the Bhuniyas, Bendkars or Sabaras of 
Keonjhar^®^ are blood-thirsty, once worshipped even with human saciifices. Of these 
Thakuranis, Bensuri is especially important.^®® 
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In different parts of South India, the goddess Durga was worshipped with blood- 
sacrifice. Several panels of Durga of the Pallava period portray devotee offering his 
own head by cutting it off piece by piece. The Manimekalai speaks of a Durga temple in 
which there was a sacrificial altar surrounded by posts with truncated heads dangling from 
it 109 According to the popular tradition the goddess Kaniaksi of -Kanchi was originally 
blood-thirsty, but it was Sankaracarya who propitiated her, and since then her 
character was changed. The South Indian Village Mothers are almost universally 
worshipped with animal sacrifices.^^® 

In Bengal, Kiili is worshipped as a protectress deity (Raksakaii) generally on the 
crossroads, in SuJraka’s Mrcchakatika we have reference to Carudatta’s sacrifice 
to the Mothers at the crossroads. Major crossroads were most favoured for meritorious 
public works. In a Jcitoka story^^^ we find that king Pasenadi of Kosala was terrified 
by sixteen ominous dreams in a single night, and the Brahmins advised him to make 
extensive blood-sacrifices at every crossways. After an extensive enquiry Kosambi 
came to the conclusion that the crossways were the original sites for the Mother 
Goddess cults. From the stone age these were places where the Mothers were normally 
worshipped b} primitive peoples whose nomad tracts met at the junction. Some of 
these tracts later developed into trade-routes. Traders setting out on their travels made 
animal sacrifices to some deity and vowed to make more if the journeys were profitable. 
Carudotta. who was the son of a Sarthavaha and resident of a merchant’s quarter 
must have known the travelling merchant’s custom to salute and, if possible, sacrifice 
to the Mother Goddesses encountered during a voyage. 


The Tribal Divinities 

Many tribes of Bihar, Uttar Pradesh and Madhya Pradesh have now been 
hinduised and have lost their original tribal character. They now belong to the 
lower strata of Hindu society. The Aherias of Uttar Pradesh, who formerly lived on 
hunting, have a cult of Mother Goddess whom they call simply Devi.^'^ The Ahirs, 
who arc now agricultural and pastoral castes, worship Siva and Devi. They are now 
scattered in different parts of India. In Mirzapur, their goddess is Vindhyavasini. 
The Ahirs of Bengal are mainly Vaisnavite. Among the Ahirs of the Deccan, the 
Mother Goddess is more or less popular. Among the Oraons, Sarna Bui hi, hhe old 
woman of the grove’ is worshipped ; she corresponds to the Jahir Era and Desauli of 
the Miindas. She is also called Jhakra-Burl.i. They worship Mother Earth as wife of 
the god Dharma. The evil spirits called nad are females in many of the cases. They 
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also worship Canda or Candi who is a goddess of hunting.“^ Among the Bhuiyas of 
Singhbhum and Lohardaga, Thakurani Mai, ‘the blood thirsty goddess' has now become 
a form of Durga or Among the Birhors, Mahamaya is supposed to be the 

daughter of the Hindu Devi. A trident painted red is also worshipped by them as the 
monkey-god Hanuman who is believed to be an officer of the goddess.^^® Among the 
Bediyas the goddess is worshipped under such names as Devi, Kali, Jvalamukhi, etc.^^’ 
LohSsur Devi is worshipped especially by the Agarias, Agars or Agaris with animal 
sacrifice offered by the Bagia priests. The goddess presides over the melting furnace. 
Among the Kharwars of Palamau the goddess Canda is worshipped and among those of 
other parts of Bihar and U.P. the special goddesses arc Dharti (Earth Mother), Purga- 
haili or Daknai, Jvalamukhi and Angarmati (war-goddess).*^® The Kharwars of 
Chotanagpur have the cult of the goddess Muchak Rani.**® The Birhors of Hazaribagh 
worship Banhi, goddess of the jungles, Lugu, protectress of earth, Buria-mai, Dudha 
mai, etc. A rod of wood is symbol of their goddess Mahamaya.*** Among the Savaras, 
Saoras or Sauras of Bihar and U.P., the pox-goddess Sitala-mai is popular. Bansuri or 
Thakurani is also worshipped by some of their groups.*** Among the Mundas, cults of 
the village mothers are predominant. They arc worshipped under different names.**^ 
The Musahars, originally hunting peoples, worship Kali and also Banaspati. The latter 
is the forest-mother who is married to Gansam or Bansgopal. The Kms of Chotanag- 
pur worship Naga Bhuian, the female earth-serpent.**® The Kalwars of Bihar and U.P. 
worship Hinduised goddesses like Kali, Durga, Raima, etc.**® Among the Majhwars, 
Deoharin occupies the village shrine. She is identified with the Hindu Devi and her 
worship is attended by women. Sacrifices of fowls and goats are offered to her. The 
majhwars also worship Nagin, the snake-goddess.**" Among the Mals, Mai Paharias 
etc, who are agricultural peoples having a wide distribution in different parts of the 
country, such goddesses as Manasa and others arc worshipped. The goddess 
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Simhavahini is popular among them. The Mai Paharias worship Dharti-matS, the 

earth-mother, and her sister Garami.^^® Many of the tribes and castes of Bihar and 

Uttar Pradesh have their branches in other states of India, As for example, the Aherias 

of U.P. have also their settlements in the Punjab. The Santals of Bihar have also their 

settlements in different parts of Bengal and it is interesting to note that one of their 

goddesses, Gusain Era, has been adopted by some sections of the Bagdi caste.*®® 

In the Kubjikatantro}^^ the Vindhyan region is referred to as one of the Siddha- 

plthas. This region is undoubtedly associated with the celebrated non-Vedic goddess 

Vindhyavasini whose temple stands near modern Mirzapur in Uttar Pradesh. Tradition 

says that near Vindhyacala the head of the Vindhya lies prostrate in worship of this 

goddess, while his feet arc at Chunar and Rajmahal. A different version of the story 

places one foot at Gaya. In the Mahabhdrata}^^ the Vindhyan region is said to have 

been the permanent abode of the Mother Goddess. The Harivamsa^^^ also refers to the 

Mother Goddess as residing in the Vindhyas and worshipped by such non-Vedic tribes 
/ 

as the Sabaras, Barbaras and Pulindas. In the Puranas, Vindhyavasini is identified 
with Kauslki, Kat>ayani and Nanda.*®® In the Matsyapurdna}^*^ Kali in Kalyanjar 
mountain, Candika in Makarandaka and Vindhyavasini in the Vindhya mountain are 
mentioned as the different manifestations of the Devi. Her special attraction for wine 
and meat has also been referred to in the Puranas.*®® 

The Sabaras, as we have seen above, are scattered over different parts of India. 
Various forms of Mother Goddesses are worshipped by them. The Sabaras of Madhya 
Pradesh worship her under the name Bhavani.*®® The Sansis or Sansiyas inhabiting 
the North Western regions of the Vindhyan range are more or less hinduised and they 
worship the Mother Goddess under the names Kali, Jvalamukhi and others.*®^ The 
cult of the Ramoshis of the South Western regions is devoted mainly to female spirits 
or mothers associated with the demon leader Vctala.*®® The Mahars worship Ai 
Bhavani whose image they keep in their houses *®® Small Pox goddess is worshipped 
by them under the name Devi or Mata Devi.*^® Among the Gonds she is also wor- 
shipped under the same name, and in her more awcful form she is Dantesvari.*^* The 
Chamar castes scattered over the regions to the north of the Vindhyas are worshippers 
especially of Dharti Mata, the Earth Mother.*^® The Gowri tribes of Madhya Pradesh 
worship a mythological ancestress*^® and this is true of other matriarchal castes like the 
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Bhunjias, Dumals, Kamars, Kawars, Khangars, etc.^** The Bhils who are also scartered 
in the Vindhyan region and its adjoining areas worship Mata, a Mother Goddess 
represented by symbols like wooden posts, earthen horses, winnowing fans, etc., rather 
than by images. She is also worshipped under such names as Sitala, Parvati, Vajar, 
Mata, etc.^*® 

Of the popular goddesses of Rajasthan, reference may be made to Mama Devi, 
mother of the gods, Annapurna, Sakambharl, Mata Janani and ASapurna.^*® Various 
forms of the Mother Goddess are worshipped in Punjab, North Gujarat and 
Rajasthan.^®’ The^Bechraji shrine of Ba'-oda deserves special mention. Here a married 
woman of the Charan or herald caste has been deified as an incarnation of the Mata or 
Divine Mother and is worshipped in the form of a In Kathiawar, each Rajput 

clan has a patron mother. Tuturia mother is served by women in many places of 
Western India.^^® Bahucharaji, the ‘looking-glass’ goddess has a shrine at Anjar in 
Kutch.^®® In Gujarat region we come across a lot of shrines dedicated to the local 
mothers. The Bhils of Rajasthan have the cult of a divine ancestress.^®^ The Corn- 
mother Gaurl is associated with wild pig by many a Rajput tribe.^®® 

In Punjab we find unmarried girls recognised as the representatives of the Devi, 

Twice a year offerings are made to them, as representatives of the goddess. The hill- 

/ 

peoples are worshippers of Sakti and the tops of hills are sacred to the gocjdess. The 
Gujars of Punjab, North Gujarat and Western Rajasthan worship Sitala and 
Bhavani,^®® while the Sansis or Sansiyas who have also their settlements in Punjab 
worship such Hindu goddesses as Devi or Kali.^®* Kali or Kali Bhavani is also an 
object of worship among the Bawariyas of Punjab.^®® The Mother Goddess is wor- 
shipped simply under the name Devi among the Aherias of the same region.^®® 

Bishop Whitehead after an extensive enquiry into the names, characteristics and 
functions of the village deities of South India has summed up the matter as follows ; 
(I) They symbolize the village life and are related, not to the great world-forces, but to 
such simple matters as cholera, small-pox, cattle-disease, etc. (II) The village deities, 
with very few exceptions, are females. This naturally rises from the fact that among 
primitive peoples, the cultivation of the fields was largely left to the women and that 
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the idea of fertility is naturally connected with the female. (Ill) They are almost 
universally worshipped with animal sacrifices. (IV) The priests are not Brahmanas, but 
arc drawn from all other castes. (V) The names of the village deities are legion, some 
of them having an obvious meaning and many quite unintelligible to the people them- 
selves. They differ almost in every district and often the deities worshipped in one 
village are quite unknown in other villages five or six miles off. (VI) The characters of 
the goddesses vary considerably. The villagers do not regard them as evil spirits, but 
neither do they regard them as unmixed benefactors. (VII) The functions of the 
different goddesses are not at all very clearly marked.^®’ 

So far as the shrines, symbols, ministrants and festivals relating to the Village 
Mothers are concerned, the following may be stated : (I) Some of the shrines, especially 
in the Tamil country, are fairly large buildings, but the majority of the shrines are mean 
little brick buildings of various shapes and sizes. In many villages, the shrine is simply a 
rough stone platform under a tree, and in many of the Telugu villages there is no 
permanent shrine at all. (II) In some villages there is no permanent image or s>mb()l, 
a clay figure of the goddess is made for each festival. In other villages the deity is 
represented simply by a stone pillar. Very often the goddess is represented in 
processions by a brass pot filled with water. (Ill) One of the most striking features 
of the worship of Village Mothers is the absence of anything like a priestly caste in 
connexion with it. In some cases there a Brahmin may be in charge of a shrine, but 
he never takes any part in the animal sacrifices. In the Telugu country the potters and 
the washermen often officiate as priests. (IV) There is no act of unifoimity and no 
ecclesiastical calendar regulating the festivals or forms of worship of the village deities. 
In many places there is a fixed annual festival which generally takes place after the 
harvest. In most places, however, there is no regular annual festival. Again, there 
is no uniformity as to the duration of a festival.^^® 

Among the tribes of Assam the cult of the Mother Goddess in not very developed. 
The reason is rather uncertain. A rudimentary form of the earth cult is found amdng 
some Assamese tribes. The earth is not female in all the cases. Among the Abor or 
Abor Miri living on the banks of the Dihang river, we have the cult of Kilu Deli, the 
male and female earth spirit.^"*® The Ahoms likewise have I.engbin and Lengdin, god 
and goddess of the earth.^®*^ The hill tribes of northern frontier, like the Khamti, 
Singpho Mishmi, and many of the Abor group like the Padam, Dophia and others have 
no specialised Mother Goddess cult. Among the Mikirs, the gods are borrowed mainly 
from the Khasis, and their pantheon is patriarchal. But they have priestesses or 
shamanesses known as lodest. The Lushais also have priestesses of this sort. Among 
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the Manipuris, ‘"the Maibees arc priestesses of an order said to have been instituted 
many hundreds of years ago by one of the royal princesses. Any woman who chooses 
to declare herself inspired, . may enter upon her novitiate as a priestess, and on her 
admission may practice on the credulity of the people by divination.**^®^ Referring to 
the Khasis of Assam Lyall remarks : “In the veneration of ancestors, which is the 
foundation of tribal piety, the primal ancestress (ka iawbei) and her brother are the 
only persons regarded. 1 he flat memorial stones set up to perpetuate the memory of 
the dead are called after the woman who represents the clan (maw kynthei). and the 
standing stones ranged behind them are dedicated to the male kinsmen on the mother’s 
side. The powers of sickness and death are all female, and these arc most frequently 
worshipped. The two protectors of the household are goddess... Priestesses assist at 
all sacrifices, and the male officiants are only their deputies.”^®^ The religion of the 
Garos also shows markedly matriarchal traces.^®® 


Lady of the Mountain 

From the Middle Minonan times the Aegean Mother Goddess was worshipped, 

along with her other forms, as the Lady of the Mountain. On some seals' and signets 

she is represented as the Lady of the Mountain standing between rampant lions. At 

Knossos she is herself elevated on a mountain wearing the typical Minoan flounced 

skirt, holding a lance or sceptre and flanked by lions.^®^ Such Mountain-goddesses 

are also found in different parts of the world. So far as the Indian Mother Goddess 

/ / 

is concerned, the names Haimavali, Girija, Sailasula, Sailaputrl, Vindhyavasini, 
Mandaravasini, etc point to her association with the hills. Here we shall refer to 
Uma-Haimavati who is one of the most important Mother Goddesses of India. It is 
difficult to determine her original character, because in her present form she is a 
composite deity. Mention of this goddess is first met with in the Kenopanisad^^'^ in 
which she is described as an abstract goddess who imparted Drahmavidya to Indra. 
But it is difficult to say whether the Uma of the said work is same as that of the 
Kumdrasambham or of the Puranas. It is perhaps due to her Upanisadic epithet 
Haimavati that in later works she has been identified with Parvati and Durga. The 
names of these goddesses emphasise their relation with inaccessible mountain 
regions. 

The word Parvati occurs in the ^atapatha Brdhmana^^^^ though not in the sense 
of a mountain deity. The Puranas mention several mountain resorts of the Mother 
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Goddess.^®^ It is interesting to note that the name Uma is of non-Sanskritic origin 
Derivation of the word is not met with in any Sanskrit lexicon. 

It appears that the name was originally associated with Ma or Amma denoting 
‘mother’.'®® We have already referred to the goddess Ma of Cappadocia. The word 
Amma or Umma denoting ‘mother’ was an epithet of the Chaldean Mother Goddess 
who was identified with Ishtar. “The Babylonian word for Mother is Umma or Uma, 
the Accadian Ummi, and the Dravidian is Amma. These words can be connected with 
each other and with Uma, the Mother Goddess.”'®® In the Kiisana coins we find a 
a goddess called Ommo. Uma thus resembles the mountain goddesses of other 
countries not only in form but in name as well. 


The War Goddesses 

In the history of religion it is genially found that their is a constant “struggle 
for existence” even among the divinities, and that the “fittest” of them can survive only 
by absorbing the qualities of others. Every important god or goddess must therefore 
be a composite character. Many of the Earth and Corn Motliers, under different 
historical conditions, merged their independent entities into some greater divinities. 
Thus the narrator of the Puranas knows the Corn Mother Sakambhaii only as a form 
of the great goddess Durga into whom she was absorbed. In the rituals of Durga v/e 
have seen that she was primarily a goddess of vegetation and fertility, but her name 
suggests an association with inaccessibe mountain regions. She is also depicted 
equipped with arms, and conceived of as the destroyer of enemies. 

The latter feature is absent in the conception of Parvali-Uma who belongs to 
the benign group of goddesses. The terrible group is represented by such goddesses 
as Candika, Kali and others. These two independent streams later united into one, 
and the conception of Durga, benign and terrible, is a composite one which may have 
served the purpose of bridging the gap. 

A terrible goddess of war is reflected in the character of Candika or Kausiki, 
the heroine of the Denmahatmya, Here we do not find the name of Uma, and Parvati 
occurs only three times, not as the daughter of Himavat, but as one dwelling in the 
mountains. Secondly, Candika, far from being Siva’s consort, is nowhere associated 
with him. 'She is Visnumaya and worshipped as Narayani. Thirdly, Candika is purely 
a war-goddess, having no function other than slaying the demons. The stream 
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as Amba. 
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introduced by Can4ik5 was further developed in the conception of K51i. Originally 
a powerful tribal goddess, she was adopted into the Brahmanical religion and identified 
with the goddess dwelling in the Himalayas. In the Devimahatmya she is also identified 
with Camunda on account of her slaying the demons Canda and Munda. Gramma- 
tically Camunda cannot be derived from Canda and Munda, and this suggests that she 
was a different goddess later identified with Kali. 

In many of the Puranas, the Devi is primarily the war-goddess who not only 
confers victory and success on her worshippers in the battlefield, but also actually 
participates in"the* war to deliver the world whenever it is oppressed by the demons.^’® 
When the demons Sumbha and Nisumbha became too powerful, the Devi, born as the 
offspring of Yasoda and dwelling in the Vindhyas, destroyed them both.^’^ Again, 
having become incarnate in the horritying form of Raktadantika, she slew and devoured 
the demons of the Vipracitti lineage and her teeth became red like the inside of a 
pomegranate.^"^^ And again, after a drought lasting hundred years, she appeared as 
Sataksi at the invocation of the sages^’® and nourished the whole world with the life- 

sustaining vegetables, which grew out of her own body, and thus she became famous as 

/ 

Sakambhari.^’^ She slew the demon named Durgama and became great as Durga.^^*^ 
Assuming the terrible form of Bhimadevi she killed the Raksasas on the Mount 
Hirnavat.i'^® She also killed the demon Arunaksa in her Bhramaii form.^'^’^ ^ 
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Elesewhere we have seen that Durga was originally a goddess of vegetation, later 
transformed into a goddess of war. This also held good in the case of Phrygian 
Cybele. To account for this metamorphosis something may be suggested. Agricultural 
communities, even today, have to live with uncertainty. In addition to hood, drought 
and other calamities of nature, they also have to contend with the oppression of the 
surplus-enjoying class. Perhaps this class was reflected in the conception of the demons 
vanquished by the goddess. The goddess must fight against natural disasters and against 
the privileged class in order to secure the agricultural yields for her worshippers. In 
fact, everywhere tyranny and oppression have given rise to the ethical concept of the 
conflict between good and evil, and of the final triumph of the former over the latter. 
This must have something to do with the Devi’s fight against the Asuras. 



CHAPTER FIVE 


MOTHER RIGHT 


In the first chapter we have seen that the worship of the Great Mother which is 
so prominent a feature of the religion of the agricultural people had its origin in 
mother-right.^ The principles of mother-right seem to have developed particularly 
among agricultiiraj tribes dependent on the economic role of women as the first agricul- 
turists.* “Where agriculture, which from the first has been the province of women, 
has developed on an important scale without any intervening pastoral stage, the 
matriarchal order has often persisted and has even become accentuated in relatively 

advanced phases of culture The development of agricultural civilization without any 

intervening pastoral phase enhanced the matriarchal position of women not only as 
owners and heiresses of the arable land but also through their traditional association 
with agricultural magic and religion, which assumed in aichaic societies a momentous 
development in correlation with that of agricultural pursuits, the women retaining for a 
long period the character of priestess.”* With the development of agriculture in its 
higher forms women ceased to be cultivators of the soil and their economic importance 
came to an end. In parts of Africa, where the plough is a recent acquisition, the 
change-over can be seen taking place at the present day.^ Krige writes : “Now-a-days, 
this rule (that the soil is tilled by women) has been relaxed owing to the influence of the 
European civilization. With the introduction of the ox-drawn plough, men have come 
to do all ploughing, because women may not work with the cattle.”^ In Nigeria, where 
the transition is quite recent, it is due to the influence of the British officers.® 

Anthropologists on Mother-right 

In 1861, Johann Jacob Bachofen in his Das Mutterrecht challenged for the first 
time the prevailing patriarchal theory of social evolution. Having found evidence of 
matrilineal descent in ancient Greece and among the primitive peoples of Africa and 
the Americas, he formulated that in the beginning a condition of promiscuity prevailed 
which was followed by mother-right. Then men gained the ascendancy and patriarchy 
was permanently established. A few years later, John Ferguson McLennan set forth 
the same hypothesis in his Primitive Marriage (published in 1865 and re-issued in 1876 
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as Studies in Ancient History) and outlined his theory of social evolution, postulating 
small, promiscuous groups initially, with kinship recognised in female line. Promiscuity 
was seen leading to polyandry, the reckoning of descent in the male line and even- 
tually to marriage within the group. H. L. Morgan, in his Systems of Consanguinity 
and Affinity of the Human Family (1869) and subsequently in his Ancient Society (1877) 
formulated an evolutionary scheme which conceived of culture as having developed in 
a comparable manner the world over through successive stages of savagery, barbarism 
and civilization. On the basis of his interpretation of kinship terms as survivals of 
previous marriage forms, lie contended that marriage had evolved from promiscuity 
through a series of progressive stages to monogamy and that descent through the 
maternal line had preceded descent through paternal line, the former passing to the 
latter when property relations were established and paternity was no longer doubtful. 

Many later writers, following Bachofen, McLennan and Morgan, held that 
mother-right was the natural consequence of promiscuity. The practice of counting 
descent, argued Bloch,’ originated at a time when absolutely no connexion was known 
to exist between pregnancy and sexual intercourse. The idea that it is solely exclusively 
the mother who builds the child’s body, the father in no way contributing to its 
formation, is still found among some Australian and Melanesian tribes.® ‘‘Paternity”, 
remarked Sir Henry Maine,® “is a matter of inference as opposed to maternity vvliich is 
a matter of observation.” The less important (he fatherhood in a society, the more will 
that society be driven to base its rights upon the mother. The followers of Bachofen 
also assumed that mother-right had everywhere preceded father-right. “It may be said 
without any fear of contradiction,” remarked Sidney Hartland,^*^ “that while no case is 
known where matrilincal reckoning betrays evidence of having been preceded by pater- 
nal descent, the converse has been observed in every part of the world”. N. W. Thomas 
suggested that patrilineal descent might have been directly evolved without the inter- 
mediate stage of reckoning through females, but he seemed to consider it more probable 
that it had everywhere been preceded by female descent. F. Graebner and W. ScJimidt, 
on the other hand, believed that in most parts of the world matrilincal migrants must 
have settled among earlier patrilineal peoples so that the main change had been frem 
father-right to mother-right and not in the reverse direction. According to them, these 
types of settlements were responsible for the growth of various forms of intermediate 
stages between the two kinds of society which are found in so many parts of tlie world. 
O. R. Ehnelnfcls, whose work on Indian mother-right is a significant contribution, was 
also influenced by the migration theories of Graebner and Schmidt. Sir James Frazer, 
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whose views we shall quote in subsequent section, used the principles of mother-right 
to explain certain features of religious beliefs and practices, especially those concerned 
with the cult of the Mother Goddess. 

In a remarkable article written about 1915 by W.H.R. Rivers in the Encyclopaedia 
of Religion and Ethics}^ mother-right is considered as a highly complex condition in 
which a good number of social processes is involved, e.g. descent, kinship, inheritance, 
succession, authority, marriage, etc. Distribution and varieties of mother-right in 
different continents of the world are also discussed and it is claimed that the Iroquois, 
Hurons, Pueblo and Seri Indians of the Americas and a few other peoples in different 
parts of the world have mother-right in pure form as the basis of their social organisa- 
tion. Copious illustrations of matriliny and matrilocal marriage are also cited and it 
is concluded that in several parts of the world, we have definite evidence that a condition 
of mother-right has changed either into one of father-right or into a form of social 
organisation in which social rights are recognised with the relatives of both father and 
mother. But a reaction leading to another theoretical formulation against mother- 
right was gaining ground side by side. Weslermarck,^^ whose basic purpose was to 
refute Morgan, for example, made a violent charge against the validity of the hypothesis 
of mother-right, and his stand was supported, fully or paYtly by most leading anthro- 
pologists of his time including Goldenwciscr,*^ Horatio Hale^^ and Van Gennep.^® 
The works of Westermarck suddenly became the biblc of social sciences, the cause of 
which we shall relate in the next section, and they remained so until the twenties of 
this century when their conclusions were assailed and annihilated by Briflault. In his 
great theoretical contribution, TV/e Afo/Zierj: (1927), Briffault pointed out that Wester- 
marck distorted evidence out of all proportion. One of the strongest supporters of 
Morgan, Briffault marshalled on his side a mass of data, far more copious and concrete 
than had ever been adduced against him. According to Briffault, matrilocal mairiage 
is certainly suggestive of a higher social status of women and it is the original form of 
marriage union. The practice of matrilocal marriage is still found among a large 
number of peoples and it has left a clear trace of its former prevalence among all other 
peoples. Since man’s period of growth is protracted, it was the females whose maternal 
functions placed them in control of the group. All the cultural traits including the 
habits, norms of behaviour, inherited traditions, etc. were formed and transmitted 
by women. Far from representing the constitutionally weaker sex, women are more 
powerful than the men and that they were more eflScient fighters, even distinguished 
by greater cruelty. “The differentiation of the man as the warrior and fighter is 
certainly not due to any constitutional indisposition or incapacity in primitive women, 
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but to economic necessities. ..While women are frequently known to share in the active 
pursuit of men, the constructive occupations which have given rise to the development 
of material culture belong, in rudest societies, almost exclusively to the sphere of 
women’s work, and the men take no share in them. All industries were at first home 
industries and developed therefore in the hands of women.” The economic ground of 
matripotestality, on which BrilTault laid emphasis, has frequently been pointed out in 
the present work. But it is surprising that Wcstermarck has got a fresh revival 
in subsequent anthropology while Briffault’s name has become practically a taboo. 
The reason will be stated in the next section. 

From Bachofen’s striking formulation in 1861 to Robert Briffault’s extraordinary 
publication in 1927, the concept of mother-right was accorded a special place among 
anthropological studies. But with the decline of the evolutionist method of approach, 
the principles of mother-right began to be treated with diminishing importance by the 
greater section of the western anthropologists. In 1926, Malinowski declared that the 
task of social anthropology should be aimed at the understanding of the nature of 
culture, rather than at conjectu»*al reconstructions of its evolution or of past e\ents. 
It should be aimed at the explanation of anthropological facts at all levels of develop- 
ment by their function, by the part which they play within the integral system of culture, 
by the manner in which they are related to each other within the system, and by the 
manner in which this system is related to the physical surroundings. Following 
Malinowsky, Radcliffe Brown also defined a social system as consisting of “the total social 
structure of society together with the totality of social usages in which that structure 
appears and on which it depends for its continued existence.” As his theory developed, 
he laid increasing stress on the comparative analysis of social structures as the primary 
aim of social anthropology. Claiming social anthropology to be a natural science of 
society to which the conjectural history resorted to by the older anthropologists is 
irrelevant, he sought to establish general tendencies or laws underlying the diversities 
of human social life. Applying this principle, Radcliffe Brown and his foll(>wers 
claim to have swept away the fog of pseudohistorical misunderstanding of the social basis 
of the clans, totemism, mother-right and other classical problems of anthropology. 
Now it remains to be seen how far their claim is valid. 


The Class Outlook 

From the time when the concept of mother-right was formulated, it was always 
assumed that the treatment of the subject lay in organising all the available materials 
within one vast theoretical set-up, usually of an evolutionary nature. As we have seen 
above, the Functionalists reject this approach and insist on specialised analysis and 
comparison of existing systems and institutions like matrilin>, matrilocal marriage 
and residence, etc, without bothering whether these may be regarded as the vestiges 
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of the earlier presence of mother-right. Speculations about the early origins of human 
institutions which formerly provided the main drive for the beginning of anthropology 
are abandoned by them as unprofitable. But this professed objectivity, as Chattopadhyaya 
rightly observers,^^ also proves to be an illusion in the last analysis, because the ideas 
and values of contemporary society are very much likely to influence the basic outlook 
of the anthropologist and the historian. Thus the study of ancient Indian society 
has always been prejudiced by class outlook. This is nakedly mainfested even in the 
recent volumes of the History and Culture of the Indian People published by the 
Bharatiya Vidya Bhawan. Very few monographs regarding the real position and social 
role of the oppressed class have hitherto been published. It is difficult to explain the 
scholars’ lack of interest in the fortunes of the lower class unless we suppose that their 
vision was circumscribed by dominant class outlook, both of their own age and the age 
they studied.^® 

Since Darwin, the doctrine of evolution, which harmonized perfectly the philo- 
sophy of the ruling claSs of that day justifying the status quo of the nineteenth century 
Europe, became the basis of social anthropology. Writers in this field, really anxious 
to find out universal evolutionary laws explaining the rise of man from the ugliness of 
primitivism to the refinement of the nineteenth century civilization, concluded that 
society had passed through certain definite stages, a constant progression from the 
lower to the higher. So long as Morgan’s theories did not wound the basic values 
and class outlook of the nineteenth century, he was tolerated. After all, one should 
expect savages to be elevated in morality, and if they practised promiscuity, that is 
all the more reason why civilized men should practise monogamy ! Thus the theoiies 
of Morgan determined the character of the important researches of Bandclier and 
Powell in America, of Fison and Howitt in Australia, of Strenberg and other European 
anthropologists. His views of kinship influenced Rivers and Frazer. But danger began 
when some progressive thinkers insisted upon interpreting evolution as a relative 
instead of an absolutistic concept, Fxie(\x\c\\ btxstd h\^ Origin of the Family 

on Morgan, when Kautsky used Morgan’s evidence in his Entstchung der Ehi und 
Familie, when Plekhanov made frequent references to Morgan. The Marxist writers, 
following Morgan, pointed out that the institutions of the nineteenth century civilization 
could no longer be looked upon as a culmination in evolutionary advance. Private 
property, monogamy and the family, for example, which are inalienable parts of the 
bourgeois civilization, cannot be considered as indestructible. These are but parts of 
a process and not a fulfillment of it. 

These revolutionary implications of Morganism severely acted upon the existing 
class outlook. It was not the doctrine itself, but its widespread acceptance by the 
revolutionary thinkers of the period, that made it suddenly 'bitterly repugnant’ to the 
nineteenth century mind. So a new set of justifications was needed to defend the 
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permanency of the prevailing values. The existence of primitive communism was 
fought tooth and nail ; private property was declared an instinct fundamental to all 
men ; family was defended as the corner-stone of culture and monogamy was declared 
the basic form of marriage. In establishing these absolutes, no evidence, however 
doubtful and absurd, was uncxploited. As a saviour appeared Westermarck whose 
doctrines were accepted in toto because they did more than confute the doctrines of 
Morgan. Though he distorted evidence out of all proportion, influenced by the middle 
class culture of his day and the necessity of defending its institutions by every device 
of logic, his theories were taken as final because they supplied a protection against 
those doctrines that threatened the middle class supremacy in the field of ethics and 
economics. And not only Westermarck had been conspicuous in the defence of the 
bourgeois institutions. Many of the subsequent anthropologists have rallied to its 
support. Malinowsky, Thomas, Lowie, RadclilTe Brown and the later Functionalists, 
for instance, have all lent their aid to the cause. This also explains why BrifTault is 
generally avoided, why his views are not mentioned in the anthropological text books 
and why in the Encyclopaedia Sritannica his biogiaphy as an anthropologist does not 
occur. 

The Functionalists hold that empiricaiiy matrilineal and partilineal descent groups 
have important structural differences, since specific males (as husband, father, father’s 
father) hold formal authority over the patrilineal group, while under matriliny other 
males (as brother, mother’s brother, mother’s mother’s brother) have such authority ; 
this means that no known descent group, matrilineal or patrilineal, is matripotestal; 
i.e. there was no mother-riglit. This is what Marx calls judicial blindnes : “Even the 
best minds absolutely fail to see -on principle, owing to a certain judical blindness — 
things which lie in front of their noscs.”^^ They fail to see that the evidence which 
they frequently cite are largely of the nature of the extant cases from one stage to 
another that the growth of many primitive communities has been retarded by economic 
difficulties of their habitat, and that the more backward peoples have been continually 
subjected to the cultural influence of the more advanced. 


The Economic Perspective 

Things like matriliny or matrilocal marriage are not and cannot be 'things- 
in-themselvcs’. The early evolutionists, however, offered some explanation, taking 
matriliny, matrilocal marriage, avunculate, etc. as the natural concomitants of a system 
called mother-right and attempted to account for the origin and development of the 
latter. But the defect of their explanations lay in the fact that they overlooked 
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the material basis of such systems and institutions, the economic basis of the-social 
domination of the sexes. 

The historical envirmonment of a given society is determined by the mode of 
securing its material subsistence, as we have pointed occasionally in this work. No 
culture can be understood unless all its nutritive institutions are worked out in direct 
reference to the food production. It has been observed that mother-right is not found 
among peoples living by herding large animals, nor among those who live mostly on 
hunting. It is not often found (though its relics are found) where food is grown by 
ploughing. It is found primarily among peoples who live by agriculture but who do 
not use the plough. This, as we have stressed elsewhere, can be explained as follows : 
Originally the clan centred in the women on whose responsibility rested the esentially 
important function of rearing up the young and of imparting to them whatever could be 
characterised as the human heritage at the pre-hunting stage. With subsequent changes 
in the mode of food-gathering and food production the patria potestas began to be 
imposed upon step by step. The process began with hunting, probably with the 
invention of the spear, and in the post-hunting age, among those peoples that developed 
pastoral economy, male supremacy came to exercise even greater hold, because stock- 
raising is almost everywhere man's Aork. But where agriculture predominated over 
hunting in providing food, it accordingly raised the status of women, because agriculture 
was their invention and business, at least till the invention of the cattle-drawn plough. 
Thus among the peoples that discovered agriculture, there was a revival of female 
superiority. But with further development of agriculture, more specially with the 
introduction of the cattle-drawn plough this matria potestas was finally overthrown. 

How, it may be asked, if descent was originally matrilincal, has it come about 
that some of the most backward peoples reckon descent through the father, while others 
more advanced, retain the older from ? The answer, as given by Thomson, is that ‘‘the 
sexual division of labour characteristic of a hunting economy is such as to impart to 
that economy an inherent tendency to paternal descent. The reason why so high a 
proportion of modern hunting tribes are patrilineal is that their economic life has been 
arrested at that level. Conversely, when we find, as we shall find, that in the prehistory 
of civilized peoples matrilineal descent persisted to a much higher stage than the 
ethnographical data might lead us to expect, the explanation is that these peoples passed 
rapidly through hunting to agriculture,”*® 


Ehrenfels and Chattopadhyaya on Indian Mother-right 

Indeed, a predominantly agricultural country like India, with her stunted econo- 
mic development accounting for the strong survival of tribal elements, is only likely to 
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be full of matriarchal relics. Baron Omar Rolf Ehrenfcls,^^ to whom goes the entire 
credit of collecting all the matriarchal data and organising them in a theoretical set up, 
clearly observed that mother-right elements in India were stronger, both in extent and 
in degree, than those in any part of the world, and from this he asserted that a primi- 
tive form of agriculture, and along with it a form of mother-right first developed 
originally in India, and this Indian mother-right appeared to have created the ancient 
matriarchal civilizations in the Mediterranean Basin, Oriental Africa, the Near East 
and specially Southern Arabia. His hypothesis of India being the original home and 
migration centre of mother-right may not be correct, since he was influenced by the 
diffusionist tradition of Ratzel, Graebner, Schmidt, etc., but the fact remains that the 
extensive survivals of mother-right in India, of which copious examples are furnished 
by him, require positive explanation. 

More important than all these are his observations on the violent overthrow of 
the ancient mother-right in India which took place in an abrupt and essentially artifi- 
cial way through ‘three typically Indian institutions’, v/z. hypergamy, child-man iage 
and sati (burning of widows). According to Ehrenfels, hypergamy was a means to 
subdue the female position in society by forcing upon her social inferiority in matrimo- 
nial relations. The principle of hypergamy in India developed in the desire of a 
patriarchally organised people to force the idea of the superiority of men on women, 
whose spirit of independence and self-confidence was rooted in the old tradition of a 
matriarchally organised society. The prevalence of infant marriage in India is also 
subject to the same explanation, while the bad position of the widow, intensified to the 
extreme in the custom of burning her alive has been evolved in the struggle between 
the originally matriarchal and the immigrated patriarchal system of society as a means 
to subdue the former by the religious rules of the latter. Such extravagant means of 
breaking the resistance of matriarchy was called for, parallels of which are, according 
to Ehrenfels, scarcely to be found anywhere else in human history. But why such 
extravagant measures? The special vigour to oveithrow mother-right must have 
necessarily implied, as Ehrenfels rightly claims, a corresponding special vigour which 
mother-right must have been enjoying in India since prc-Vedic days. It was this that 
yielded such a strong opposition to the patriarchal tendencies of the Aryan new-comers. 
We arc really thankful to Ehrenfels, because he is the only writer to have insisted that 
the ruthless efforts to establish male-superiority resulted in the institutions of 
hypergamy, child-marriage and satl. But even then, as Ehrenfels himself has shown, 
the matriarchal culture elements could not be stamped out from the lives of the 
masses. What could have been the reason for the extensive survival of mother-right 
in India ? 
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Dcbiprasad Chattopadhyaya,®* whose contribution to the study of Indian mother- 
right is really significant after the work of Ehrenfels, has treated the problem from a 
strictly economic point of view and argued that, if the undeveloped agricultural economy 
had a natural tendency to create matriarchal society and if by far the largest proportion 
of the Indian masses remained predominantly agricultural, it was but logical that 
the most extravagant methods would have been necessary to coerce upon them the 
supremacy of the male. He holds that because agriculture was the discovery of women, 
the initial stage of agricultural economy created the material conditions for the social 
supremacy of the female. Thus mother-right in India was historically connected with 
the early agricultural economy, and that was, in all probability violently suppressed in 
the subsequent days. Yet the peculiar tenacity with which the elements of mother-right 
have survived in the lives of the Indian people is quite striking. The probable reason 
is that the majority of them still remain the tillers of the soil. By contrast, the 
economic life of the early Vedic people was predominantly pastoral. That accounts for 
their highly organised patriarchal society with a characteristically male dominated 
world outlook. It is here that we have the real clue to the basic difference between the 
two main currents of the subsequent religio-philosophical thought in India, the Vedic 
and the non-Vedic. A predominant, if not the most conspicuous, feature of the female 
dominated world view is Tantricism, with its supreme emphasis on prakrti or the female 
principle. Among the vast masses of the Indian peasantry male deities have only a 
secondary position. The root of this Mother Goddess cult has been traced not to the 
Vedas, but to the pre-Vedic ruins of the Harappa culture. The pre-Vedic Mother 
Goddess, according to Marshall, must have originated in a matriarchal stale of society.-^ 
Long before Marshall, as early as 1916, R. P. Chanda^* pointed out that ‘The Sakta 
conception of the Devi, as Adya-Sakli, ‘the primordial energy’, and Jagadamba, The 
mother of the universe’, also very probably arose where matriarchate or mother-kin was 
prevalent.” Thus, the principles of mother-right give the only possible background to 
understand the sources of the widely prevailing Tantricism, of the Sankliya philosophy 
which forms the substratum of Tantricism itself, and of many customs and rituals asso- 
ciated with the cult of the Mother Goddess. 


7 he Sacred Queen 

Arrian says that Asia Minor had been ruled by women ever since the legendary 
days of Semiramis.^** “Probably in Minoan Crete,” says Hall,^® “woman played a 
greater pari than they did even in Egypt, and it may eventually appear that religious 
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matters, perhaps even the Government and the Sate as well, were largely controlled by 
women. The legendary Amazons were a people ruled by women, who retained in their 
ovvn hands the control of all public affairs.®’ Such Amazonian legends are also found 
in many other countries, and they are not without significance. 

Bachofen in his Die Sage von Tanaquil sought to prove that in ancient Italy the 
reign of a strong paternal authority had been preceded by a state of exclusive matri- 
archy, chiefly represented by the Etruscans. In China, as late as the third century of the 
Christian era, women Cv)uld hold office and exercise administrative functions and that 
right did not disappear until the eighth century.’® The Nue’ Kum tribe was said to be 
permanently ruled by a woman, the supreme authority being confined to the female 
descendants of the ruling family.^® In southern China, the Su-mu tribe was ruled by a 
queen, the office being hereditary within a sacred clan.®® In many of the primitive types 
of African monarchy, the royal family or sacred clan consisted of women only. The 
head woman of the clan might herself exercise all the functions of royalty or might 
depute one of her sons to act for her under her authority. In Lunda, the queen-mother 
ruled jointly with the king, and in every case she was the supreme authority.®^ In the 
rich barbaiic country of Benin the queen-mother did everything wdiich the king did.®® 
Among the Khasis of Assam, in a few territories, the High Priestess and actual head of 
the state was a woman who c '•mbined in her person sacerdotal and regal functions.®® 

Not only among the Khasis of Assam, but also in many parts of Tibet, political 
as w'cll as religious functions were vested in women. 1 he Incas of Peru held that 
they descended from a mythical queen called Mamaccoya, the mother of the royal 
clan, and accordingly adopted the practice of dynastic incest which has the only means 
of combining a male succession with the original female succession.®*'^ The same method 
was adopted in Hawaii.®® In Tahiti, royalty was hereditary through women and 
matriarcluil endogamy was the common pr:.ctice.®’ In Samoa, it was the eldest sister 
who performed the functions of priestess.®® In the African kingdom of Urua, the king 
had to marry his sister or first cousin and the queen had to be consulted in all matters. 
When any queen died, the king had to remain with her corpse night and day for a 
week.®® The inhabitants of Uganda who belong to a higher stage of culture were 
practically governed by the queen-mother and the queen-sister. The ordinary Bagandas 
took their totem from the father’s side while the royal family look theirs from the 
mother’s side. The queen-sister was chosen by the queen-mother wlio sat on the same 
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throne as the king at the coronation ceremonies, and took the same joath.*® 
Referring to the Banyoro Kingdom of Central Africa, Rescoe wrote : “Since the 
present king became a Christian he has had only one wife, who, however, as she is 
neither his half-sister nor a princess, cannot take the position nor the title of the 
queen ; and the rank is held by a princess who is only nominally the wife of the king”.'*^ 
This shows that the ancient usages were inconsistent with the new faith and the king 
had to find a plan to escape the horns of a dilemma. A similar compromise was 
adopted by the Banyankole.^^ The sacred kings of Shilluk, who offer a significant 
illustration to-Sir Frazer’s well-known theory of the dying god, traced their descent 
and royal right from a divine ancestress.^^ Livingstone wrote that the Bechuana chief 
Sabituane depended on his daughter’s wisdom who was made chieftain after her 
father’s death and was asked by her father not to marry any man but take as matiy 
lovers as she pleased.^' In the kingdom of Dahomi the same usage was in vogue until 
recent times, the princesses being free to choose as many lovers as they liked.'*'' In 
Ashanti, so unimportant was the paternal descent of the king that the princesses of the 
royal house were free to marry whomsoever they pleased, be he the meanest slave.*® 
The royal princesses of Benin did not marry, but took any man they pleased as their 
lover."*’ “In the more backward kingdoms of Loango, Daura, and the Abrons of the 
Ivory Coast, the king had hardly any power at all, and he was the son of a slave. In 
Agonna, Latuka, Ubemba and elsewhere, there was no king. The ruler was a queen 
who did not marry but had servile lovers”,*'* 

Sir James Frazer*® holds that the kingship ai Rome was originally a plebian 
institution and it descended through women, that the people who founded the 
sanctuary of Diana at Nemi were of the same picbian stock as the Rcunan kings, and 
that they worshipped a great Mother Goddess, not a great Father God. That goddess 
was Diana, the Latin form of the Greek Artemis, On the other hand, the patricians, w ho 
afterwards invaded the country, brought with them father-right in its strictest form, and 
consistently enough, paid their devotions to Father Jupiter rather than to Mother Juno. 
Frazer also says that at Rome the Fliamen Dialis was bound to vacate his priesthood 
on the death of his wife, the Flaminica. The latter had originally been the more 
important functionary of the two and the former held office only by virtue of his 
marriage with the latter. He and his wife represented an old line of priestly kings and 
queens, who played the parts of Jupiter and Juno, or perhaps Dianus and Diana 
respectively. The custom which obliged him to resign his priesthood on the death of 
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his wife seems to prove that of the two deities, whom they personated, the goddess was 
indeed the better half. At Rome the goddess Juno always played an insignificant part 
whereas at Nemi Diana was all powerful. The superiority of the Flaminica over the 
Flamen indicates that the divine originals of the two were Dianus and Diana rather 
than Jupiter and Juno ; and further, that if Jupiter and Juno at Rome stood for the 
principle of father-right, or the predominance of the husband over the wife, Dianus and 
Diana stood for the older principle of mother-right, or the predominance of the wife in 
matter of inheritance over the husband. 

As among the ancient Romans we have the supeiiority of the priestess over the 
priest based on a corresponding superiority of the goddess over the god, so among the 
Khasis of Assam, who preserve to this day the ancient system of mother-right in 
matters of inheritance and religion, the goddesses predominate over the gods and the 
priestesses over tlic priests. The Khasi priest is usually called Lyngdoh or Langdoh. 
The nature of his work varies in different Siemships, but there is one point in which 
we find agreement everywhere. The Lyngdoh must be assisted at the lime of performing 
sacrifices by a female priestess called ka-soh-blei, ka-soh-sh, or simply ka-lyngdoh. The 
priest merely acts as her deputy when sacrificing. fhe High Priestess of Nongkrem 
has not only many duties to perform, she is also the actual head of the state at the 
same time, although she delegates her temporal powers to one of her sons, or nephews, 
who thus becomes Sicm. The siem-sad, or priestess, at Maw-synrain, on the 
appoinl(>f a new' SiL'm or chief, has to assist at certain sacrifices. In the Khyrim 
State, the Lyngdoh is assisted by a priestess called ka-sob-sla, who is his 
mother, sister, niece, or some oti.ci maternal relation. It is the duty of th.e priestess to 
prepare all the sacrilicial article,,, and witiiout her assistance the sacrifice cannot take 
place. Among the Kliasis, as at Pvonie, a priest would clearly have to vacate his office 
if ho had no woman of the proper relationship to assist him in the performance of his 
sacred duties."^” The aiuhcnl priestesses were born of the earliest magicians whose 
responsibility was the perfoimance of the rites designed to promote the success of 
agriculture, and accordingly the I oval office was usually filled by a woman, and the 
queen, was in every stage of development of that office, considerably more important 
than the king.'^^ 


Evidence of the Ancient Civiliznlions 

The urban civilizations of the Nile, Eiiphratis and Indus drew their wealth from 
the soil, and therefore the relics of matriarchal culture are clearly discernible in them. 
In Egypt the normal rule of inheritance was that a man’s property passed to the 
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eldest daughter.®* The constitution of Egyptian society and of the family was 
characterised, says H. R. Hall, by “a distinct preservation of matriarchy, the prominent 

position of women, and a comparative promiscuity in sexual relation The most 

important person in the family was not the father, but the mother”.®* Petrie writes : 
“In question of descent the female line was principally regarded. The mother’s name 
is always given, the father's name may be omitted”.®* The “nomes” or primitive local 
totemic clans were maternal clans, or motherhoods ; the headship of the “nomes” \\as 
transmitted through women.®® “The family in Egypt was based on matriarchal system, 
the office-holder or farmer who married into a family was a secondary affair ; the house 
and property went with the women and daughters”.®® “The Egyptian woman of the lower 
and middle class”, says Sir Gaston Mespero, “was more respected, more independent 
than any other woman in the world. As wife, she is the real mistress of the house, 
her husband being, so to speak, merely a privileged guest. 

Robertson Smith believes that all the Semitic peoples were originally matriarchal. 
From a close study of the ancient Semitic Cultures he came to the conclusion tiiat 
Mother-right in various cases was the result of matrilocal marriage and that when 
matrilocal and patrilocal marriages occured side by side among the same people the 
descent was reckoned through the mother if the husband lived with his wife’s people, 
and through the father if the wife lived with her husband’s people.®* Ihn Batuta WTote 
that women of Zebid did not follow their husbands.®® Women in ancient Arabia were 
commonly the owners of wealth ; they possessed large flocks and herds, and their husbands 
so commonly acted as the herdsmen of their wives’ flocks that the phiasc “I will no 
longer drive thy flocks to pasture” was a habitual formula of divoice‘'“ In the Old 
Testament we find that with the Hebrews the regular practice for the man was to “leave 
his father and mother and cleave to his wife”, that is, to take up his abode with his 
wife’s clan Jacob lived twenty years in the home of his wives,®* and when he slipped 
away his father-in-law Laban, pursued him and told him that he had no right to take 
his wives away, or even his own children, and claimed them as beh)nging to their 
mother’s father Samson’s wife lived with her own people.®* 

Matriarchal institutions have been traced in ancient Elam from where they were 
transmitted to the Persian emperors. The quccn-molher Alossa, whose second husband 
was Darius, married her brother Kambyscs, and after his death she continued to hold 
all the power.®® Herodotus says that the Lykians reckoned descent in the female and 
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not in the male line : if you ask a man who he is, he replies by naming his mother and 
mother’s mother.®® Sarpedon, the leader of the Lykians, is said to have inherited the 
crown from his mother,®^ and Bellerophon acquires a title to the throne by marrying a 
royal princess.®® Among the Karians, who lived in the Anatolian sea-board, the kings 
observed matriarchal endogamy like the Pharaohs of Egypt : Artemisia, the eldest 
daughter of Hekatomnos, succeeded her father on the throne of Karia, and married her 
brother Mausolos, to whom, after his death, she erected the famous Mausoleum. She 
abdicated in favour of her sister Ada, who married her younger brother Hidius according 
to the Karian custom. She governed alone af^er his death “for it was the custom that 
women should rule equally with men.”®® Herodotus says that at the time of the Persian 
war Halikarnassos was under another Karian queen of the same name (Artemisia) whose 
domain extended to the adjacent islands of Kos, Kalymnos and Nisyros and who 
furnished Xarxes with a contingent of five warships, commanded by herself, when the 
Persian monarch invaded Greece, and whose spirited leadership led the Persian king to 
remark that his men had behaved like women and his women like men.^® Amongst the 
Lydians, men were subject to female domination ; their women chose their own 
husbands and disposed of themselves as they pleased before marriage.*^^ The Mysians 
who were a branch of the Lydians and kinsmen of the Karians also seem to be a 
matriarchal people.’*-* “Among the Kantaberians”, says Starbo, “the men bring 
dowries to the women. With them the daughters, alone inherit property. Brothers are 
given in marriage by their sisters. In all their usages the social condition is one of 
gynaecocracy.”’® 

“In Sparta”, says Polybius, “several brothers had often one wife between them 
and the children were brought up in common.”’^ Spartan women were commonly 
consulted on political questions. They could inherit and bestow property as heiresses. 
In fact, nearly all property in Sparta was in their hands.’® The Athenian mythical 
traditions also preserve the relics of mother-right. Patrilocal mjrriage is said to have 
been introduced by Kekrops, the mythical king who preceded Deukalion.’® Augustine 
refers to the famous contest between Athena and Posciden for the possession of the 
city which was decided by the votes of the Athenian citizens, and the goddess came out 
successful, thanks to the votes of the womenfolk.” The Greek gods and heroes are 
specifically referred to by the names of their mothers, as ‘Apollo the sonofLeto, 
‘Dionysos, the son of Semele’, ‘Heracles, the son of Alkmena’, ‘Achillis, the son of 
Thetis’, and so forth. In the Odyssey’^^ we come across a passage in which Alkinoos says 
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to Odysseus : ‘*1 should wish that so goodly a man as thou art and so like-minded with 
me, would take my daughter to wife, and be called my son, and abide with me ; a house 
and possessions would I give thee if thou wouldst accept and remain”. Referring to the 
social conditions of the heroic age Gilbert Murray says : ‘'House and property belonged 
to the women, and descended from mother to daughter. The father did not count — at 
least not primarily — in the reckoning of relationship. He did not count for something, 
since exogamy, not endogamy, was the rule. The sons went off to foreign villages to 
serve and marry women in possession of land there. Their sisters, we have reason to 
believe, generally provided them with dowries.”’® “It is certain”, says Ridgeway,®® 
“that at Athens there had been a time when descent was traced and property passed 
through the females.*’ Butler says : “Throughout the Odyssey, it was the women who 
are directing, counselling, and protecting the men.”®^ ‘ The singular custom of the 
Lykians of tracing their descent by the maternal line obtained also among the 
Etruscans.*’®^ On funeral monuments the name of the deceased is usually the matrony- 
mic.®® They had sexual communism ; no word for ‘father* has yet been detected in their 
inscriptions ; the word denoting ‘husband’ and ‘wife’ are also somewhat doubtful.®^ 
Uncertainty of the Latin nobility as to their paternal descent was shared by tlie kings of 
Rome themselves. Not only Romulus, but also Ancus Martius and Servius Tullius, 
knew their mothers, but not their fathers.®’* 

Matriarchal relics are found among the patriarchal Teutons also. We read in 
the epic of Beowulf that when Hygelac was dead his widow Hygd handed over to 
Beowulf the treasury and the government.®* Canute the Dane, after having overthrown 
Ethelred, married the latter’s old queen to ensure his usurpation.®’ Hamlet’s uncle, 
Feng, obtained the Danish Crown in the same manner ; Wiglet killed Han. let in order 
to obtain possession of Hamlet’s wife and kingdom.®® Among the Scandinevians the 
kingdom passed to the daughters and their husbands as late as the eighth century.®® 
The Celts were matriarchal people : “Irish and Welsh divine and heroic groups were 
named after the mother, not the father”, says MacCulIoch.®® In Irish f aditional myths 
the women and goddesses play chief part ; the heroines “abide in their place, and they 
" allure or compel tlicir mortal lovers to resort to them. Connela and Bran and Oisis 
must all leave this earth and sail across the ocean or lake before they can rejoin their 
ladylove ; even Cuchulainn, mightiest of all the heroes, is constrained, struggle as lie 
may, to go and dwell with the fairly queen Fand, who had wooed him. She chooses, 
whom she will, and is no man’s slave ; herself she offers freely, but she abandones not 
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her liberty.”®^ Ancient graves of the Bronze age in Great Britain show that the wealth 
of the sepultural ornaments of women surpass in splendour the armour of the warriors.®* 
Tacitus tells that among the Britons “the laws make no distinction between the sexes.”®* 


The Women s Kingdom in India 

Stri-rajya, ‘the women’s kingdom’, is often mentioned in Indian literature. The 
Jaiminibharata speaks of Pramiia, queen of the land of Amazons, who fought against 
the Pandava hero Arjuna.®^ Although Pramiia is no doubt a mythical figure, the exis- 
tence of Stri-rajyas in ancient India was not merely a flight of fancy, as it seems to be 
supported by works such as the Si-yu-ki of the seventh century Chinese pilgrim Hiuen- 
Tsang. According to this work, to the north of the Brahmapura coutry in the present 
Kiimaiin-Garhwal region in the Himalayas, was the Suvarnagotra Country (Su-fa-la-na- 
kin-ta-lo). This was the ‘Eastern Women’s country’ because it was ruled by a succession 
of women. Hiuen-Tsang says : “For ages woman has been the ruler, and so it is called 
‘the Kingdom of women.’ The husband of the reigning woman is called king but he 
knows nothing about the affairs of the state.”®'^ This Suvarngotra country with its 
typical social system is mentioned in the Garuda Purana^*^ and the Vikramahkadeva- 
carita.^'^ The statement of the Chinese pilgrim seems to be supported by the account of 
the Nu-wang tribe of Tibet, said to have been ruled by a woman who was called Pin- 
chin. The people in each successive region chose a woman for their soveieign.®® Hiuen- 
Tsang also mcniions another Stri-rajya called by him ‘Western Women’s country’ near 
Langala in the present Baluchistan region.®® The same country seems to be located in 
Varahamihira’s Brhatsomhita in the north-western part of Bharatavaisa.^®® We have 
references to Stri-rajya consisting of five lakhs of villages in the Skandupurana in the 
Parasara and in the Samasasamhita.^^' In Yasodhara’s Jayamahgala commentary on the 
Kamasutra we have also reference to a Stri-rajya lying to the west of Vajravanta 
country.^®* Vatsyayana connected Stri-rajya with the Bahikas with whom it had certain 
customs in common. H. C. Chaklader thinks that in the Rajaiarahgini, Stri-rajya is 
considered to have been lying in the extreme north-west which agrees with the evidence 
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given in the Brhatsamhita}^^ Megasthencs heard of queen-rulers in the Pandya Qountry 
and it is interesting to note that the said country was in the Malabar region 
which had always been a matriarchal area. Arrian says that Pandaia was the daughter 
of Heracles who entrusted her with the sovereignty of the land in which she was born. 
According to Polyaenus her empire comprised 365 villages and it was the rule that one 
village should each day bring to the treasury the royal tribute, so that the queen might 
always have the assistance of those men whose turn it was to pay tlie tribute in coercing 
those who for tlie time being were defaulters in their payments. According to Solinus the 
Pandaeon nation was always governed by queens.^"® In myths and legends as well 
as in beliefs and traditions traces of the relics of ancient tribal mother rule arc 
frequently found. As for example, the Newars of Nepal believe that their country 
belongs to the Kumari (a young girl elected from time to lime and wt?rshippcd as the 
living form of Kali or Durga) so that the king has to take a fresh mandate from her 
every year to rule the land.^®^ The Markandeya Purcina also refers to the women’s 
kingdom in north-west India, and this is supported by the evidence of the Malid- 
hharata which locates it to the north of the Himalayas near the regions inhabited by 
the Hunas and fanganas.^®^ Strirajya is mentioned in the RajafaranginP^*^ and also in 
the Tantric literature. The Ramayanu^^^ mentions SliMoka, region of the women, 
as a country to the north-west of India. 


yesfiges of Mother-right in India 

In India, particularly in her eastern and southern zones, there arc various peoples 
who have retained to this day a primitive social organisation of matriarchal character. 
Many of the inhabitants of the Khasi and Jaintia hills trace their descent from an 
ancestress styled ki lawbei tynrai (the root of the clan tree), f'rom this root spring up 
specialised clans called shi-kur and these are divided into sub-clans called kpoiu The 
next division is the iing or family, consisting of the grandmother, her daughlers 
and their children. The house belongs to the women born of the family. 
Long-jaid na ka kynthei ( from the women sprang ihe clan ) is the saying 
of the Khasis who, when reckoning descent, count from the mother only and 
speak of a family of brothers or sisters, who arc the great-grandchildren of 
one great-grandmother, the man being nobody. If he is a brother, he has to become 
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a member of the family or clan he marries ; if a husband, he is looked upon merely 
as a begetter (m shong kha). He can take no part in the rites and ceremonies of his 
wife’s family, and his ashes after death can find no place within the wife’s family tomb. 
It is usual for the husband to live with his wife in his mother-in-law’s house. As long 
as the wife lives in her mother’s house, all her earnings go to her mother. Amongst the 
Syntengs and the peoples of Mahoshai, the husband does not go and live in his mother- 
in law’s house ; he only visits her there. In Jawai, the husband comes to his mother- 
in-law’s house after dark. He docs not eat, smoke or even take a betel-nut there, 
because none of his earnings go to support this house and therefore it is not etiquette 
for him to take food or other refreshments there. Polygamy does not exist among the 
Khasis. Only daughters aic entitled to the share of property which belongs to the 
mother. The youngest daughter generally gets the lion’s share. If she dies, or in the 
event of changing her religion or committing an act of taboo, she is succeeded by 
the next youngest daughter. All property which has been acquired by a man before 
marriage is considered to belong to his mother. If the properly has been acquired by 
the man after marriage* that may be inherited by the wife and the children, the youngest 
daughter obtaining the largest share. The Khasi and Synteng laws of inheritance are 
practically the same. The income from land belongs to the kur (clan) which is divided 
among the constituent iings (families) in which the mother is the head and the only 
bond of union. This holds good also in the case of the Lynngam law of inheritance.^^® 
Among the Garos, all properly goes through the women and the males are 
incapable of inheriting in their own right. The husband enters the wife’s family and 
the children belong to the wife’s clan. The clans are divided, into different houses called 
maharis or ‘motherhoods’. A man cannot take to wife a girl of his own but 

must select fiom one of the maharis with whom the family is allied. As with the 
Khasis, the father is more or less an outsider, but his sister’s son (nokram) often stays 
with him to supervise his position among the kinsmen of his wife. This sister’s son 
often marries his maternal uncle’s youngest, that is inheriting, daughter and sometimes 
her widowed mother also. The mother appoints one of her daughters, generally the 
youngest, as heir (tiokna). Other daughters have no claim on property, but are 
allowed to live in the family house until marriage. There is no restriction on intercourse, 
young women having ample scope to satisfy their mating instinct. When the 
becomes widow, her daughter becomes the twkno^ but the husband of the latter cannot 
get control of the property unless he marries his mother- in law. The nckna is bound to 
marry her father's sisters son, and if such a person is not found she must marry any male 
of her father’s sister’s familly.^^^ Matrilocal marriage is the system of the Lalungs,^^® 
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another tribe of the Khasi and Jaintia hills, and this holds good in the case of the Kochs, 
among whom father-right has of late been introduced. Hodgson^i® and Dallon^^’ 
found among them vestiges of mother-right, especially in the cases of inheritance, 
property relations and marriage. 

The Nayar joint family, or tanvad, consists of a woman and her sons and 
daughters, the children of those daughters and so on. The sons’ children do not belong 
to that tarwad but are affiliated to the tarwads of their wives. The property of a tarwad 
is practically impartible and it is looked after by the karnavan, the mother’s brother. 
He plays an important role, not only as the representative of the ruling mother, but 
also in many other respects. The amma chantpaku, the maternal uncle’s song, is sung 
at marriage. Children to a certain degree belong to their mother’s brother, whose 
name occurs in theirs.^^® When a tarwad grows unusually big, it often splits into 
smaller family units called tavazhis. The tavazhi, in the same way, is constituted of a 
female, her children and all her descendants in the female line (ta is ‘mother’ and vazhi 
is ‘line of descent’). The property of the tarwad is divided equally among all the 
tavazhis into which it is split up. The strength of this matrilineal joint family is mainly 
due to the typical form of matrilocal marriage current among them. Nayar women are 
entitled to keep more than one husband, and this is possible only in a matrilocal resi- 
dence where husbands are occasional visitors only. Nayar marriage does not always 
turn out to be permanent, because the sambandham (the term by which the Nayar 
marriage is generally known) in itself, though recognised as legal, has not the binding 
effect of a proper marriage. It is dissoluble at will, either of the partners having the 
right of breaking off the relation at any moment. This instability is due to the fact 
that the sambandham implies no legal obligation of maintenance to the divorced wife. 
Thus the children born of sambandham belong to their mother’s and inherit 

from the mother. The husband is a visitor to his wife’s place, and the children have no 
tie with him. Of course, today, much of the social organisation of Nayar motherhood 
have suffered the disintegrating influence of modern conditions. Still it is difficult to say 
whether the Nayars in the near future will change over to the patrilineal family 
prevalent in other parts of the country.*^® 

The Functionalists say that there is no necessary and inevitable correlation 
between matriliny and any other particular rule of inheritance, succession, residence or 
authority. But the above examples are sufficient to show the bankruptcy of their 
formulation. We have seen that the original form of mother-right is preserved to a 
great extent among the Khasis and other tribes of India. Among these peoples succession 
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passes from mother to daughter, as among the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico and 
Arizona. Gradually however, the women’s function is deputed to the men, either the 
brother as among the Iroquois, or the husband, as in the Roman monarchy. Succes- 
sion thus passes from man to man, but in the female line, from mother’s brother to 
sister’s son, or from father-in-law to son-in-law. Where inheritance is matrilineal on 
account of matrilocal marriage and other factors, the mother’s brother has automati- 
cally a significant part to play. There is reason to believe that, in ancient times exe- 
cutive and protective functions were exercised by the woman’s brother, and not by 
husband, and that, bonds of affection between brother and sister were closer than 
between husband and wife.^^® The word ‘brother’ is in Sanskrit bhratr which comes 
from the root bhr, meaning ‘to support’. In the continent of America, among the Red 
Indians, the maternal uncle is more important than any other relative judging from the 
authority with which he is invested over his nephews and nieces.^^^ This is true of 
many African tribes.^^^ In Melanesia, “the closest relationship, according to the native 
customs, is that which exists between the sister’s son and the mother’s brother, because 
the mother who transmits kinship is not able to render the services which a man can 
givc.’'^^^ In the Mahahharata it is stated that among the Araltas and Bahikas the 
sister’s son inherits the property of his maternal uncle.^** Among the Pulayans or 
Cherumans of South India, property is transmitted from mother’s brother to sister’s 
son.^®’"* Mother’s brother has a very prominent position among the Bhondari, Bonthuk, 
Dandasi, Jalari, Jogi, Kadir, Maravan, Muka-dora, Parayan, Toreya, Tottiyan, 
Tsakala, Uppara, Balija, Banajiga, Gangadikara Okkalu, Ganiga, Golla, Halikar 
Okkaliga, Holcya, Idiga, Jain, Kilekyata. Komati, Koracha, Kumbara, Kumba, 
Madiga, Mondaru, Sadaru, ligara and other tribes and castes of Southern India. 

In Madhya Pradesh the same is true of the Bhunjia, Chamar, Gowari, Gond, Kamar, 
Mali and otlicrs.^^^ Among the Halabas, the nephew gets the maternal uncle’s daughter 
in marriage.^2** Specially important in this connexion is the survival of the custom of 
marrying the daughter of one’s maternal uncle in some regions of South India. This 
custom has also been referred to in the Brahmanical law books.^®® Among the 
Parayans or Malas the maternal uncle is all in all in the marriage of his nephew.^^^ 
Among the Kadirs, marriage with the maternal uncle’s daughter is always preferred.^®^ 
This custom is called menarikam in different parts of South India. 
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Among the Badagas the position of the woman is somewhat unusual. The .women 
are so industrious and their services are of such value to their husbands, that a Badaga 
has to pay a heavy amount as dowry for his wife. It is very common for one who is in 
want of labourers to promise his daughter in marriage to the son or other relative of a 
neighbour. And these engagements being entered into, the intended bridegroom serves 
the father of his betrothed, just as Jacob did to Laban, as one of his own family 
members till the girl comes of age, when the marriage is consummated, and he becomes 
a partner in the general property of the family of his father-in-law. The Badaga woman 
can change husbands as often as she pleases by a simple system of divorce. It is not 
uncommon to find them changing husbands, so long as their youth and vigour tempt 
them to do so. Remarriage of widows is very common, and a widow may marry the 
brother of the deceased husband. It is said to be the etiquette among the Badagas 
that, when a woman’s husband is away, she should be accesible to her brothers- 
in-law.^^2 

Commenting on the inscriptions in the famous temple caves ofNasik, R. G. 
Bhandarkar remarked : ‘Tt appears to have been a custom in the case of the kings to 
apply to them an epithet expressive of their being the sons of certain mother. The 
great Gautamiputra was so called because he was the son of Gautami, though his real 
name was Satakarni. Pulumayi was called Vasisthiputra because he was the son of 
Vasisthi. In the same manner Yajna Satakarni must have been called (jautamiputra 
because his mother was also named Gautami.’’^'^^ This suggests that there was once a 
time when the principles of motlier-right had somctliing to do with the Satavahauas and 
that even in the time of their greatness, when they had patrilineal succession, they were 
often nam^d after their mother, 

Al-Biruni remarked that, according to the original Indian custom, llie child 
belonged to the caste of the mother and not to that of the fathcr.^'^* It appears that he 
had personal experience of the common people of North Western India. In Baluchistan 
the belief is often met with that “while among animals, inheritance follows the father, 
amongst human beings it follows the mother.'’^*"® The Chauhan Gujars call themselves 
Gujars, not after their male ancestor, a Chauhan Rajput, but after the female, a 
Gujar woman.^®^* The Banias of Madhya Pradesh believe that they descended in the 
maternal line from a snake princess who was married to a king.^'*^ The Bedias or 
Berias of the same region follow matrilineal mode of inheritance and this also holds 
good in the cases of the Halabas, Kaikaris, Kurmis, Mangs, Rajjhars and others. 
The Oraons and Santals allow their son-in-law to inherit the father-in-law’s properly. 
If he inherits, his first son will be named after the maternal grandfather and not after 
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the paternal. Among the Mundas permanent matrilocal marriage is common, the 
son-in-law becomes a member of the family, and succeeds to a portion of his father-in- 
law’s inheritance.^^® 

The Kings of Travancore followed the alia-santana (from mother’s brother to 
sister’s son) system of inheritance, and the same system was followed by the Nayars. 
A considerable number of tribes and castes of Travancore Cochin (Kerala) are also 
known to have followed the system of matrilineal inheritance. Among them mention 
may be made of Ambattan, Ampalavasi, Chakkyar, Kavati, Krishnavakkar, Kuduni, 
Kurava, Kurukal, Malayarayan, Maravan Pali>an, Panan, Para\an, Paltaiia, 
Piishpakan, Samantan, Ulladon, Variyar, Villas, Vishavan Malasar, Malayali, Parayan, 
Pulayan and others. The Namboodiri Brahmins of Kerala who call themselves direct 
descendants o^ Parasurama maintain a single line of patrilineal descent and succession 
only so far as the eldest son is concerned. Matrilocal inheritance also prevails among 
the Agasa, Bedar, Bestha, Gudigara, Helava, Holcya’ Kumbara, Madiga, Nattuvan 
and Vannan of Mysore.^^^ Among other tribes and castes of Southern India following 
matrilineal inheritance reference may be made to the Chcruman, Gauda, Kalian, Kalasi, 
Koraga, Kottai Vcllala, Kannuvan, Mali, Mannan, Mappila, Tiyan, Wyena and 
others.^^® Relics of mother-right arc also found among the Bant, Billava, Chaliyan, 
Chetti, Gurukkal, Kudan, Kudiya, Mukkuvan, Nangudi Vellala, Pallan Tirumalpad, 
Unni, Velutcdan and others. 


Indian Marriage and Matriarchal tradition 

In the Rgvedo}^'^ we come across the important dialogue of Yama and Yami in which 
the sister, in passionate words glowing with desire, draws the brother on to love. How 
the story of Yama and Yann ended, we do not know. Whether or not there ever 
existed a lady named Yarn! and whether or not she actually had incestuous relation 
with her brother is not very relevant for the question of the existence of sister marriage 
at the time of, or shortly before, the composition of the Rgveda^ but the fact remains 
that the poet came lO describe the most ardent desire of his heroine, and this seems 
be a sufficient proof that such an idea was acceptble to the people of that time. 
In the Vajasaneyi Samhita}^* wc find that Ambika was originally the sister of 
Rudra, jtist as Hera was the sister of Zeus, and Isis the sister of Osiris. According 
to the Ambatiha and the Mahamstu^^^^ the Sakyas used to marry their 
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sisters. The commentary on the Suttanipata refers to the Sakyas who were rebuked 
by the Koliyans for cohabiting like dogs with their own sisters.^^’ In the Dasaratha 
Jatakoy Sita is represented as the sister as well as the wife of Rama.'^® According 
to the Ceylonese Mahavamsa, Siliavahu, king of Vahga and Radha, married 
his sister Sihasivali.^^® According to the Jain Avasyaka Curni, King Usabha married 
his own sister and king Pupphaketu allowed his son to marry his own sister. This kind 
of marriage was prevalent in the country of Golla.^®® Relics of sister-marriage are found 
in many places but it is in ancient Egypt that the system of sister marriage was devel- 
oped to its fullest extent. This can only be explained in terms of matrjlineal inheritance. 
When the property passes from mother to daughter,, only two choices are left to the 
sons of the family. Either they can leave their own homes and reside in their wives’ 
families, or they can live in their own homes, marrying the real heiresses, that is, their 
sisters.^®^ 

In the Mahabharata it is stated that the women of the Madrakas and the Sindhu- 
Sauvlras had sexual freedom. The same held good for the Araltas and Bahikas. The 
Utsava-Sahketas mentioned in the Sabha-parvan^*^® also had sexual freedom. Nilakantha 
writes : Utsavasahketam stnpurusayoh ratyartham sahketah, Na tu dampatya-\yavastha. 
Pasunamiva yatrastityarthah. This -.exual freedom, however, is not w'ithoul cause. We 
have already referred to sexual licence current in dilTerenl parts of India and elsewhere 
in connexion with sowing and reaping. In the Mahabharata it is said that Dirgha- 
tamas^^^ established the law that every woman would have to adhere to one husband 
for her life. In the Pandu-Kunli discourse,^'"^ we find that women formerly did not 
adhere to their husbands faithfully and yet they were not regarded as sinful. It was 
Svetaketu, the son of Uddalaka, who introduced the patriarchal form of marriage. The 
legend of Galava and Madhavp^® also points out to a lime when the ideals of patrilocal 
marriage, especially the concepts of female chastity and others, were not ingrained in 
social life. 

Draupadi’s polyandrous marriage was not an isolated event in the Mahabharata. 
It also refers to a woman named Jatila belonging to the Gautama lineage, who w'as the 
wife of seven persons. Another woman called Varksi was engaged in fraternal polyan- 
dry by marrying ten Pracetas brothers.^®^ Polyandry may be traced to the Rgvcdic 
hymn^®® which describes the marriage of the Asvins wdth Surya. Rodasi was the 
common wife of the Maruts.^'*^® She is described as sddharant which in classical litera- 
ture came to mean the w^oman common to all men. The Parasurama episode, accor- 
ding to Ehrenfels,^®® symbolises the fight of the Aryan immigrants against the polyandry 
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of the Nayars. The polyandric desires of Renuka point to matriarchal characteristics 
of India. The murder of the mother by Parasurama seems to recall the destruction of 
ancient Indian mother-right. Polyandry is found among the Kalian of Madura, the 
Kaniyan and the Mannan, the Mudvar and Tottiyan peasants of Kerala as well as 
among the Telugu Kapu or Reddi.^®' Relics of polyandry are found among the Bagada 
peasants of the Nilgiri hills, the Cheruman or Pulayan, the Telugu Jogi, the Kanarese 
Kappiiian peasants, the Khond, and the Nayadi peasants.^®^ In Madhya Pradesh relics 
of fraternal polyandry arc found among the Bhuiya, Bari, Cliamar, Gowari, Karku and 
other tribes and castes.^^'* Among the Jadams of Hoshangabad one woman can have 
Lipto ten husbands in the course of her life.^®^ The Gujars of Bulandshahr were also 
probably a polyandrous people.^®® Some Santal groups permit sexual relations between 
the younger brother and his sistcr-in-law, apparently a relic of fraternal polyandry.^®® 
Survivals of polyandry among the Rajputs and the Jats arc found.^®’ It is specially 
found among the Rajputs of Kumaun near Kalsi.^®® Tibetan polyandry has been men- 
tioned almost in every reference to that country.^®® 

In Lahul, polyandry is “a recognised institution and very general.”^"® It is 
likewise general in Saraj,^"^ the Simla hills and the Manaur district of Upper Sutlej.^^^ 
Among the Kanaurs, during the marriage ceremony, the bride’s right hand is held by 
ail brothers intending to many her.^"** Polyandry was once general in Hindukush and 
Chitral, says Biddulph,^'* and his view is supported by the testimony of the eleventh 
century Arab traveller, Al In Assam, polyandry was once common among 

the Abhors,^'® the Miris and the Doflas,^” but now it is extinct among them. It is also 
found in Bhutaid’® and Sikkim^'® as well as in the Darjeeling district ‘"In the 
Ambala submontane tract from the Jamna to the Sutlej, polyandry is very extensively 
practised. Indeed a sistcr-in-law is looked upon as common property, not only by 
uterine brothers, but by all hhai, including first cousins” . .. “I believe”, says Sir 
Danzil (bbetson, “it is the rule, not the exception, for the wife to cohabit with all the 
brothers. The practice is not openly recognised or admitted to the general public, but 
the suggestion of it is often denied with a laugh. Among the Eastern Jats ‘ there is 
ro attempt to conceal the fact, and it is even a common thing, when women quarrel, 
for one lo say to the other, ‘you are so careless of your duties as not to admit your 
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husband’s brothers to your embraces.’ It is true that Brahmanical influence prevents 
upon cohabitations with an elder brother’s wife, but no great pains are taken to conceal 
it. Kirkpatrick writes : “Among them it is easier for a man to get wife if he has 
brothers, because she cannot then remain a widow, as they say, she becomes a 
sadasohirgan, a 'perfectly married woman. Polyandry was also practised in the 
Powadh villages of the Karnal district in Southern Punjab.^®^ Among the Gujars, “it 
is customary for the wife of one brother, usually the eldest, to be occasionally at the 
disposal of other unmarried brothers living in the same house.’’i®* Polyandry is also 
reported to have survived among the Ahirs and Lohars.^®® Muhammedan historians 
mention that the infidels of the Punjab practised polyandry.^®^ These facts may 
account for the polyandry of Draupadi.^®® 

The Asura form of marriage is also a relic of matrilocal marriage. In patrilo- 
cal marriages the pana or dowry is taken by the kinsmen of the bride. In matrilocal 
marriages the reverse is the case. Here the kinsmen of the bridegroom have to pay for 
the bride. The patriarchal Vedic peoples knew this form of marriage, but they did not 
hold it in esteem. The son-in-law in such cases was described as vijamata or disreput- 
able.^®® In the epics we find that, when Kaikeyi, Gandhari and Madri were married, 
heavy bride prices were paid to their guardians. Bhisma, while giving bride price to 
Salya for Madri, commented that “this custom in respect to family dignity hath the 
approval of the wise and the good.”^®® In Jain texts we have abundant references to 
the Asura form of marriage.^®^ 


The Srrhacara of Bengal 

In Bengal, marriage was originally matrilocal, and the patrilocal form, as we 
find it today, is nothing but a superfluous addition. Tn patrilocal marriage, as is found 
in the Vedic tradition, the bride has nothing to do. She is treated simply as a commo- 
dity. Her father hands her over to a man as a gift. So marriage is called kanyd- 
sampraddna in which the girl has no part to play. 
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Side by side we also come across the existence of a custom called strhacara 
(ritual of women) which must take place before the kanya-sampradma. Here the male 
persons have no part to play. The bridegroom is snatched from his kinsmen by the 
women of the family, taken to a fixed place called chdndnatald and then anointed by 
them. The bride is raised up high so that in height she must surpass the bridegroom. 
Then the attending women ask, shouting : “Who is of greater importance, the bride- 
groom, or the bride (bar bada na kane bada) ?” The answer is also given unanimously 
by another shout : “It is the bride who is of greater importance (kane baday\ Then 
the bride steps forward and exchanges her garland with that of the bridegroom. Here 
her role is positive, and the whole process is matrilocal. 

When this is done, the next function of kanya-sampraddna and the Vedic rites 
associated with it evidently become meaningless. Because die girl is already married 
according to the existing custom^ the father cannot legally bestow her as a gift. Thus 
the custom of kanyd-sampraddna is nothing but a formal patriarchal recognition of a 
matriarchally determined affair. After marriage, when the bridegroom and the bride 
sit together, the women of the bride’s kin come forward and say to the bridegroom : 
kadi diye kinldm (we purchase you in lieu of money ; here the pana or the bridegroom- 
price given to his father is edidently referred to), dadi diye bandhldm (we tie you with a 
rope : the garland), hate dildm mdku (we give a spindle in your hand . probably the 
bride is indicated) ekhan bhyd karo to bdpu (now bray like an ass). 

Thus, significantly, the strhacara points to a time when marriage in Bengal was 
matrilocal and also to the fact that the increasing influence of father-right could not 
completely cast out the existing matriarchal practices. 


Pdndavas or Kaunteyas 

With reference to Draupadi’s polyandrous marriage the following points should 
also be taken into consideration^®* (1) MadiVs marriage with Pandu is an Asura form 
of marriage which, as we have seen above, is matrilocal. (11) The Karna-Salya 
discourse proves that the Madrakas, along with the Arat^s and Bahikas were matrih*- 
neal peoples among whom property was transmitted from mother’s brother to sister’s 
son. Pa^u had matrimonial relations wdth one such people, the Madrakas, and this 
points to the fact that the Pandavas had matriarchal affiliations. (Ill) Bhima’s matri- 
local marriage with Hidimba in which the former had to leave his own kinsmen and 
reside with his wife in her place clearly exhibits the matriarchal custom which is still 
current in different parts of India. (IV) Arjuna’s matrimonial relation with Citrangada 
and his assurance to her father that the offspring of their union would belong to the 
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royal dynasty of Manipura are relics of matrilioeal kinship and inheritance. (,V) The 
Pandavas liked to introduce themselves as ‘sous of Kunli’ and the said expression is 
very frequent in the Muhabharata, but very few cases be adduced in which Duryodhana 
introduced himself as ‘son of Gandhari* or was invoked by such terms. (VI) In the 
Arjuna-Urvasi episode, the former traces the origin of his dynasty to the divine damsel 
Urvasi. But how Urvasi was associated with the fore-fathers of Arjuna is not explained 
in the Mahabharata. In almost all the cases, matrilineal tribes claim their origin from a 
divine ancestress. The Pandavas might thus be a matrilineal people that happened to 
rule over Ha^tinapura in a later age, and it is possible that that the court poets sang 
the glory of these five brothers by bringing them in relation to the old reputed Kuru 
family. It also appears that the writers of the Great Epic tried to rationalise the poly- 
andry of Draupadi by inventing cock and bull stories, because in the time of the 
composition of the Mahabharata such customs were looked down upon, owing to llie 
influence of the patriarchal sentiments. It is not difficult to associate the Pandavas with 
the Pandya country of South India. We have seen that vestiges of mother-right arc alive 
in Kerala even today. 


The Popular Influence 

We have given more or less a detailed account of the vestiges of mother-right 
existing in different parts of India in order to show that the reality of Indian social 
life docs not tally with the norms prescribed by the law books of Vedic patriarchal 
tradition. Even where father-right elements predominated, under dilferent historical 
conditions, it was only the upper strata of society that followed or tried to follow' 
the mode of life prescribed by the Bralimanical law' books. In nineteenth century 
Bengal, for example, women belonging to the upper strata of society were not allowed 
to come out of the house or to be seen by any male per>on. But this did not hold good 
in the case of the vast mass of peasantry. Here w'omen worked in tlic fields side by 
side with the males. The same was (rue in the rase of other lower occupations. 

Likewise, in the field of religion, it w^as the popular element that predominated. 
The Vedic religion had no appeal to the common men. The gods they worshipped, 
and worship even today were the gramadevatas (village deities), mostly females. 
Elsewhere we have seen that the cult of the Mother Goddess was historically connected 
with the agricultural economy. And it was so deep-rooted in Indian mind that even in 
the sectarian religions like Vaisnavism, Saivism, etc.. Mother Goddess had to be given a 
very important position. In fact, new set of justifications was needed to rationalise 
philosophically the role of the female principle in the sectarian monotheistic religions. 
Mention must be made in this connexion of the attempts of the Vaisnava acaryas 
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like Ramanuja, Madhva, Nimbai ka, Vallabha, etc., and also of the Saiva philosophers 
of Kashmir, Tamil-land and Mysore. Even the basically atheistic religions like 
Buddhism and Jainism could not avoid this popular influence. Later Buddhism is, 

in fact, nothing but a disguised Tantric cull of the Mother Goddess. 

How the popular feelings relating to the cult of the Mother Goddess have 
influenced other branches of human activities can be seen even in very simple affairs. 
As for example, in the Bengali versions of the Ramayana, there is a story that Rama, 
before his final fight with Ravana, worshipped the Mother Goddess seeking her 
active assistance in overpowering his enemy. The story is not found in the Sanskrit 
Ramayana of Valmiki in which it is stated that the hero worshipped the Sun-god and 
not the Mother Goddess. Why then, in the Bengali version, the Sun-god is substiiued 
by a female deity ? Us purpose was simply to give an emotional satisfaction to the 
peoples of the goddess cult. In regional literatures numerous such stories are found in 
which the success of the heroes was dependent upon the grace of the goddess. 

The social basis of all these sould be traced to the principles of motlicr-right, 
the vestiges of which were nourished, not by the upper strata of society, the rich and 
the powerful, but by the simpler peoples belonging to the lower orders. The story of 
Cand Sadagar and Manasa clearly shows that, at least in Bengal, the upper class was 
reluctant to accept the Mother Goddess as an object of devotion and worsliip. This 
is subst mtiated also by historical evidence according to which the cult of tlie Mother 
Goddess was not popular among the upper classes before the fifteenth century of the 
Christian era. The upper class required active assistance of the lower in order to save 
their skin and property from the hands of the Muslim plunderers. The situation thus 
demanded at least a show of cultural identity of the two sections. Accordingly, some 
of the culls and rituals of the simpler peoples were adopted by the higher, but 
not in the original unsophisticated form. They were given aristccralic colour, as 
we find in the case of the worship of the goddess Durga. 


Matriarchal Origin of the Sahkhya Philosophy 

The Stifikbya principle of as we liae seen above, laid the basis of the 
conception of an all-pervading Female Principle. Essentially the Sankhya is the 
doctrine of the pracUiana, but within it has a place for the purusa, and the place is 
highly anomalous. Purusa here is not one, but many. We shall see in a 
sabsequent chapter that the Sankhya conception of the material prakrti as 
the cause of the universe has nothing to do with the conception of the 
immaterial brahman, the spiritual principle of the Vedantists, and that by denying 
the Sankhya conception of the purality of purusa, the preachers of the Vedanta school 
wanted to give a pseudo-Vedantic colour to the original Sankhya. However, the 
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origin of the anomalous position of the multiple purusa can presumably be traced to 
the anomalous position of the males in a matriarchal society. 

In the present form of the Sankhya, as well as in the Tantras, the term prakrti 
acquires a purely mataphysical connotation, but as we have already seen, basically it 
stands for the Mother Earth, the fruit-bearing soil. The Sankhya preaches a law of 
causation, known as parinamavada, according to which, the effect is a real modification 
of the cause ; the same thing which is explict in the effect is implicit in tlie cause. The 
cause of the material world is thus obviously nothing but matter, since prakrti is the 
primordial matter or substance. In the Sankhya, this primordial matter i>. represented 
as a Female Principle. The relation between ptvusj and prakrifi is explained in terms 
of the relation between a man and a woman. Prakrti charms pumsa just as a woman 
charms a man. The activities of prakrti arc also conceived in terms of the emotional 
activities of a love-stricken damsel. Prakriti is sometime conceived as a blushing bride 
and sometimes as a beautiful dancing aclress.^-*^ “Just as a dancing giil. after sliowing 
performances desists from dancing, so does prakriti demist, after exhibiting herself to 
purt4S'j\ 

It is also really doubtful whether originally the terhm purm i denoted soul. The 
traditional Vedic philosophy attaches supreme importance to the doctrine of purusa. 
In the Rgveda,^^^ purusa is nothing but the male piiiiciple, but in the long evolution of 
the Vedic philosophy, the conception oi' purusa had to undergo significant changes.^®*''^ 
Basically the cocept oi' purusa denotes the man, and tins concept of pwusu as a human 
being with its peculiar bodily stiucturc is not at all unknown in the Vciic tcxls.^^® 
Referring to the concept of /J//r//5a, as found in the Ifrahmana lilcratuic, BeKalkar and 
Ranade remark : "'Purusa originally denoted the human being with its peculiar boddy 
structure and not any inner or spiritual entity indwelling thereiir*.^”' The identification 
of purusa with soul was made in later times, and tins happened due to llic influence of 
the Vedanta. Originally the term thus denoted the male principle. In the Janlias, 
in which also occur tlie concepts of purusa and prakrti, the former denotes Siva, 
The Sankhya, as we have already remarked, ii>eir identifies pwusa and prakrti m\\\ 
the male and female principles, man and woman. “As the birth of a child proceeds 
from the union of male and female, so the production of creation results from the 
union of prakrti and purus:i'\^^^ 

But the same Sankhya holds that purusa is subordinate, inactive and nothing but 
a passive spectator. Prakrti is the 'hief principle. This has given rise to great 
confusion. Ancient as w'cll modern writers have been baffled in their attempts to 
rationalise the real role of the purusa in the Sankhya system. If creation is made 
possible by the union of purusa and prakrti, how is it that the role of purusa is so 
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insignificant? Or, if is so insignificant and indifferent, how is it that he takes 
so important a part in the affair of creation ? This contradiction was taken into 
account by Sankara who remarked : kathancodaslnah purusah pradlianam pravartayet ? 
Garbe writes : “What place, however, in a system which holds such views is to be found 
for the purusa ? Strangely enough, former scholars who made exhaustive investigations 
into the Sahkhya system did not succeed in answering the question. They regard the 
purusa in this system as entirely superfluous, and hold that its founder would 
have shown himself much more logical if he had altogether eliminated it.”^®® 

The contradiction cannot be explained except by postulating a matriarchal 
origin for the system. Jn a matriarchal society there is always a problem regarding the 
position of the male. Here the mother is the head and the only bond of union of the 
family. The father has no kinship with his children, who belong to their mother's 
clan. As a husband the man is a stranger to his wife’s people, who refer to 
him curtly as a begetter. The role of husband in a matriarchal society perhaps finds 
its expression in the Sankhya philosophy. The early Sahkhya philosophers must 
have thought that just as a child is born as a result of union of the male and the 
female, so also the universe is a result of the union of the purusa and the prakrti. Just 
as the child in a matriarchal society has no real kinsphip with the father, so also the 
universe, in spite of being real, has no real relationship with the purusa. In a matri- 
archal system, a father has something to do in the matter of procreation but in the 
the family he is insignificant and a passive spectator, exactly like the purusa of the 
Sankhya. 

The root of the Sankhya philosophy is not to be found in the Vedas. It must be 
sought elsewhere, obviously in the non-Vedic matriarchal tradition of India We shall 
later sec that the conception of a material prakrti which developed in the early agricul- 
tural matriarchates of India, evolved from the conception of a material Earth Mother 
who is supposed to represent the forces that stimulate the generative powers of nature. 
Magical fertility rites, originally performed by w'omen to ensure the process of nature, 
were inevitably associated with such a conception of a material Earth Mother. These 
rites, surviving thmigh the ages in popular beliefs and customs, were conserved and 
crystallized in the 'i^antras, while the more rational speculations centering round the 
conception of a material Earth Mother later developed into a distinct metaphysical 
form, the Sankhya system. 


Mother^right and the Tantra 

The ritualistic background of the philosophical Sankhya, as it appears, was 
nothing but a form of primitive Tantricism. We have seen that the philosophical 
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Sankhya is essentially the the doctrine of pradhana or prakrti and that the anomalous 
status of the purusa in the Sankhya system is certainly a reflection of the anomalous 
position of the male in a matriarchal society. That the Sankhya was originally regarded 
as a' form of is proved by the fact that Sankara refers to it as Kapiiasya tantra, 
the tantra of Kapila,^®® Uvarakrsna mentions in his Sankhyakdrika a treatise called 
Sasthltantra as one of his source books, while Gunaratna mentions another extinct text 
on the Sankhya called Atreyatantra. The author of the Sdhkhyakarika himself uses 
term tantra to connote the Sankhya, and in view of the fact that no ancient exponent of 
any school of Indian Philosophy is known to have used the word tantra to refer to his 
own system, it may be suggested that the term used by isvarakrsna and Sankara is not 
without any historical significance. The philosophical Sankhya, as we shall sec in the 
present section, is nothing but a specialised development of a primitive form of Tantri- 
cism. There is every reason to believe that Tantricism is much older than the Tantric 
texts themselves and that, in spite of the existence of metaphysical speculations in the 
Tantras, originally Tantricism was only concerned with ritualism, since the expression 
acara^ added to the daksina and vama (vdma)^ can only be explained in terms of ritual 
practices. 

We have sought to prove in the foregoing section that the Sankhya philosophy 
had a matriarchal background. There is also something in Tantricism winch helps us 
to hold that it was originally the exclusive affair of woman, and that it was invariably 
associated with the principles of mother-right. Amain feature oftlic tantras xhe 

\ f 

higher standard to which they have raised womanhood. Sakti proclaims that, in one 
sense, she is manifested more in women than in men. When women aie approached 
with reverciicc and awe, purity and devotion, they laise men to llic slar.dr'iti ot 
In the Devibhagavata, we come across such passages in which women, as manifestation 
of the great world cause, are entitled to respect and even to veneration : Whoever 
offends them incurs the wrath of prakrti, mother of all, whilst he who propitiates them 
offers worship of prakrti herself.^®^ Herein lies the significance of Kumari-puja or 
virgin worship to which the Tantras attach special importance.*®^ “Whcie\cr gynacco- 
cracy meets us,” says Bachofen, “the mystery of religion is bound up with it and lends 
to motherhood an incorporation of some divinity.”*®*^ Among the followers of the 
tantra school, female shamancsses called hhairavis and yoginis still occupy an important 
place. The seven padmas or lotuses on the susumnd-coxA arc nothing but .seven scats of 
femininity inherent in every human be ng, and ihe sakt is like Kulakundalini, Varuni, 
Lakini, etc., residing in the lotuses are also conceived as female. Even in the so-called 
Vaisnava Sahajiya literature, the Kulakundalini-sakti is conceived as Radha, that is, the 
female principle of the Vaisnavas. “In the Carya songs we find frequent references to 
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this female force variously called as the Candali, Dombi, Savari, Yogini, Nairamani, 
Sahajasundari, etc., and we also find frequent mention of the union of the yogin with 
this personified female deity.*’*®® 

it is also interesting to note that, in the tantras, women are given the right of 

initiating persons in matters of religious and spiritual practices. The high position of 

women in the Tantras, goes against the existing Brahmanical notion that a woman is 

never fit for independence : “Her father protects her in childhood, husband in youth 

and son in old age She has no business with the Vedas, thus the law is fully 

settled.”*®’ The conception of daksinacara as opposed to vamacara seems to be a later 

development, and it is possible that the first word in the expression vamacara is not 

vama or left but vdmd, woman. Actually there is no rightism or leftism in the tantras^^^ 

Thus vamacara may be a woman’s rite, a female ritual. Though in modern times, 

tantra is male-dominated, there is reason to believe that once it belonged to the females. 

R. G. Bhandarkar writes : “The ambition of every pious follower of the system is to 

become identical with Tripurasundail, and one of his religious exercises is to habi- 

/ 

tuatc himself to think that god is a woman. Thus the followers of the Sakti school 
justify their appellation by the belief that god is a woman and it ought to be the aim of 
all to become a woman.”*®® Similarly, speaking of the Sahajiyas, M. M. Bose writes : 
“The Sahajiyas also believe that at a certain stage of spiritual culture the man should 
transform himself into a woman, and remember that he cannot have experience of true 
love so long as he cannot realise the nature of the woman in him.”*^® In a Carya song 
we find that the Yogin Kanha became effeminate.*^^ The Acdrabheda-tantra presceribes 
that the Para Sakti should be worshipped only by becoming a woman. 

Pancatattvam khapuspanca pujayet kidayositam / 

Vdmdcdro bhabettatra vama bhuivd yajet param // 

It seems therefore, that the Tantric mode of worship was originally followed by 
women. It appears from a legend that Brahman, Visnu and Siva were transformed into 
women before they were allowed to see the Devi in her highest form.*^* These legends 
of sex transformation may have some bearing on the widespread custom according to 
which it is compulsory for the priest to use female robes during his priestly functions. 
Such customs must be explained in terms of mother-right. Among the tribes of 
California, the male shamans used to dress themselves in female robes.*^® Effeminate 
sorcerers or priests of this sort were found among the Sea-Dyaks of Borneo, the Bugis 
of South Celebes, the Potagonians of South America, the Aleutians and many other 
Indian tribes of North America, the Congolese, the inhabitantse of Madagascar and in 
many other countries of the world. Frazer thinks that these priests might have succeeded 
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to the priestesses when the change from mother-kin to father-kin took place and that 
we come across these effeminate priests in regions where the system of mother-right 
either actually prevailed or had at least left its traces in tradition and custom. 

Referring to the Lamavarga or the practices of the Lamas, P. C. Bagchi says 
that the Lamas originally constituted a mystic group of female Tantric adepts. The 
same may be held good in the cases of the Lakinis, Dakinis and Sakinis.®^® If the 
observations of Bagchi are correct, we may hold that in more ancient times these 
Lamas, like other goddesses of the Tantric pantheon, were originally female Tantric 
adepts who later came to be deified. Mother-right still prevails in some parts of 
Tibet, and. in view of this fact, we may assume that, in olden limes, female priests 
exercised a great influence in the social and religious life of that country. It was among 
them that the secret conclaves of Lamaism developed. The followers of the special 
doctrine of the Lamas, says the Jayadrathayamala, should practise self-control in the 
company of women ; according to the special doctrine of the Sakinis, the adept should 
have his meals in the company of the Yoginis.^^® These customs confirm that the 
Tantric esoteric practices belonged to the females before they were taken up by the 
males. The Guliyasamaja, the oldest extant Buddhist tantra^ while describing the 
different ceremonies in connexion with initiation mentions prajrfabhiseka or initiation 
of the disciple with Prajna or Sakti.^^® The preceptor takes the hand of Vidya or Sakti, 
a beautiful woman, and placing it on the hand of the disciple says that, as Buddhahood 
is impossible of attainment by any other means, this Vidya should be accepted and 
never abandoned in life. The Vidyas were therefore women of flesh and blood. Later 
on they were deified. The Sammoha-tantra gives a list of the Vidyas whose worship was 
current in different parts of India. Some of them are well known names of the Buddhist 
and Brahmanical goddesses.^*® But if the original conception of Vidya, as enumerated 
in the Guhyasamaja, be understood it is possible to believe that originally at least some 
of them were fQmale human beings, later raised to the standard of divinity. 
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CHAPTER SIX 


THE TWO CURRENTS 


The existence of a non-Vedic stream of thought is recognised in Indian tradition, 
and the source of this stream may be explored in the ruins of Harappa and Mohenjo- 
daro.^ In 1926, R. P. Chanda pointed out that the Indra-worshipping Aryans had 
really fought against the civilized inhabitants of India ; and in their oral traditions they 
kept the memory of those wars alive. In many passages of the Rgveda occurs the word 
Purah or Fur signifying a rampart or a fort or a stronghold. Sometimes these strong- 
holds are referred to metaphorically as made of metal iayasi). In a verse we have refer- 
ence to such a fort with a hundred walls (satabhuji). It is interesting to note that 
references to such castles are generally found in the Rgveda in relation to the wars with 
the non-Vedic peoples. Indra shattered ninety such forts for his protege Divodasa and 
these forts were probably made of stone (asmanmayi). According to Chanda, there 
is no reason to believe that the forts were purely mythical or were merely places of 
refuge against attack. The peoples shot and plundered by the Rgvedic Ar>ans weie 
no other than the Panis who were a developed people, proficient in trade and 
commerce. Since commercial activities had a significant role in the Harappan 
economy, Chanda concludes that the Panis were representatives of the later stage of 
Harappa culture and that they were encountered by the invading Aryans. The 
invasions that took place in (he Indus valley in the second millenium B.C, were 
strikingly similar to tho->c occuring in the Aegean and in Western Asia. The pre-Vcdic 
civilization of India couKl not stand against the Aryan invasitm.^ 


1. The urban character of the prc-Vcclic Harappa civilization, as we have already stated, must 
have evolved through an agricuhural economy, while the Rgvedic peoples were purely pastoral 
tribes (See ch. I, fn. 25), 1 herefore the ba^ic ditTerence between the Vedic and the non-Vedic 
streams nf Indian thought i*- not merely a difference of religious sentiments, as is observed by 
some scholars (cf. Keith, /{/’K 187). The real cause of difference is rather to be sought on 
social and economic grounds. Cattle-rearing being a masculine pursuit, all the pastoral societies 
were necessarily patriarchal, and this accounts for the wide influence of father-right on the 
society and religion of the Vedic peoples (cf. Childe MMH, 81). 

2. IVPP, .^IT ; also SPCty published in 1929. In fact Chanda's hypothesis formed the basis 
of the well known theory that the barbarians who destroyed the Harappa civilization were no 
other than the Vedic Aryans. Between 1928 and 1934 Vats excavated at Harappa a cemetery 
known as the Cemetery H (E/f. 203ff). In 1934, on the basis of its post-Harappan character, 
Childe came to the conclusion that the peoples of the Cemetery H might have been 'Aryans* 
(NLMAE. 223). In 1936, on an analogy between the urn-burials described in the Vedic 

and the oot-burials of the Ccmetci> H, Datta identified them with the Aryans 
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The Asuras 

Indra’s fight with the non-Vedic inhabitants of India is described in many 
passages of the Rgveda. As a favour to Abhavarli, son of Cayamana, he killed the sons 
of Varasikha ; he also killed the descendants of Vrcivan in a place situated to the east 
of Hariyupiya.^ Indra is frequently styled Asuraghna, the slayer of the Asuras.^ 
Varasikha, whose sons were killed by Indra, was also an Asura according to Sayana, 
and here the term Asura was evidently applied to denote the non-Aryans. In spite 
of various theories regarding the identification of the Asuras,® it is possible that 
originally tire word denoted the non-Vedic peoples of India. “Asuras, Daityas, 
Danavas and Nagas denoted different cultures in various stages of civilization ranging 
from the rude, aboriginal, uncivilized tribes to the semi-civilizcd races, offering strong 
resistance to the spread of Aryan Culture. There appears to have been three stages 
in the description of the hostile tribes of asuras^ danavas, daityas and raksasas in Puranic 
accounts. Originally these denoted human beings, but as they were generally the 
enemies of the Aryans, these names came to mean alien and hated, hostile or savage 
men. Later on these names became terms of opprobrium and abuse which led to the 
attribution of evil characters to these peoples. ..Finally these terms came to be associated 
with demoniac beings and were used synonymously with demons.® But there is 


(A//, 1936, 223-307). Vats also came to a similar conclusion in 1940 (E//, 207-210). In 1947. 
not only was Childe’s suggestion of the Cemetery H people being Aryans accepted by Wheeler 
but they a Kso wore held reponsible for the destruction of the Harappan civilization. To subs- 
tantiate the invasion-theory by literary evidence Wheeler depended especially on Chanda's 
researches and suggested that the fortification wall of the Harappan mound AB represented 
the pre-Vcdic stronghold of India. In addition he look into account the evidence of the 
scattered skeletons of men, women and children found in the upper level of Mohenjodaro 
which, he thougat, implied a Massacre, a likely enough phenomenon in case of a hostile 
Aryan attack (/!/, iii, 58-130). In 19.50, the theory of Wheeler was broadly accepted by 
Piggott (PI, 261-63). The possibility of the Cemetery H people being Aryans and the 
destroyers of the Harappan civilization has recently been doubted (Lai in AI. ix, 88). For 
the recent theories about the end of the Indus civilization see Chakra barti in ISPP, ix, 343ff, 
and also my introduction to the new edition of Chanda's lAR. 

3. vi. 27. 5. In the war which probably took place between the Aryans and the pre-Aryans, the 
descendants of Vrcivan were totally annihilated by the former because in subsequent literary 
tradition we never come across reference to them See Kosambi. IS! If, 68 ; for Hariupiya see 
Wheeler, /C, 18. 
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reason to believe, on the basis of literary evidence, that .the Asuras, though they 
belonged to a non-Vedic stock, were not uncivilized aboriginals. They were also 
regarded as the children of Brahman, and in Vedic literature, as well as in the Puranas, 
we come across a number of Asura kings famous for their valour and wisdom. Whether 
originally they came from Sumer (S. N. Dasgupta), or from Assyria (Banerji-Sastri, 
Bhandarkar and others) or from ancient Iran (B.K. Ghosh), is not very relevant to the 
question we are discussing at present, but the fact remains that, in spite of the 
possibility of their foreign racial affinity, they formed an essential part in the pre-Vedic 
and non-Vedic population of India and offered strong resistance to the spread of Vedic 
culture. It is not also impossible, as Chattopadhyaya argues, that the pre-Vedic 
civilization of Harappa was an Asura Civilization.’ In view of the fact that the term 
asumghna, the killer of the Asuras, is frequently attributed to Indra in the Vedas, 
a relation between the peoples of the Harappa Culture and the Asuras may be 
established. We shall see later that the matriarchal Sankhya system was non-Vedic in 
character and that the said system, in all probability, had its origin in the Pre-Vedic 
Harappa Culture. If the Asuras were non-Vedic peoples of India, it is but natural that 
the Sankhya philosophy was in some way connected with the philosophy of the Asuras. 
As is well known, Kapila is said to have been the founder of the Sankhya system and 
it is said that he imparled his knowledge first of all to Asuri.® The name Asuri is 
very significant since it is derived from the word Asura, and the suffix sni is certainly 
added to the word in the sense of apatya or progeny In another ancient text Kapila 
himself is described as an Asura.'^ A typical form of matrilocal marriage is known as 
Asura marriage, and the fact that this form of marriage was vehemently condemned by 
the law-makers, naturally gives rise to the supposition that this particular form of 
marriage originated among those peoples who were not ‘Aryans’. 

But can these peoples be identified wi the non-Vedic peoples belonging to the 
Harappa Culture ? A clue of the answer may be derived from the Mahahharata. 
Madri, sister of the Madraka king Salya, was married and a heavy biide-price paid to 
her guardian,^® and that was undoubtedly a genuine form of Asura marriage. We have 
seen that the Madrakas, Arattas and Bahlkas, mentioned in the Mahahharata, were 
rnatrilineal peoples. Amongst these peoples property was transmitted from mother’s 
brother to sister’s son.^^ “There where the forests of Filus stand, and those five rivers 
flow', viz. the Satadru, the Vipasa, the Iiavati, the Candrabhaga and the Vitasla and 
which Have the Sindhu for their sixth, therein those regions removed from the Himavat, 
are the countries called by the name of the Arattas. Those regions are without virtue 
or religion. No one should go thither. The gods, the pitrs and the Brahmanas, never 
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accept gifts from those that are fallen, or those that are begotten by Sudras on the 
girls of other castes, or the Bahikas who never perform sacrifices and are exceedingly 
irreligious. There, where the five rivers flow just after issuing from the mountains, 
there among the Aratta-Bahikas, no respectable person should dwell even for two days. 

The people residing there are called the Bahikas They are without the Veda and 

without knowledge, without sacrifice and without the power to assist on other’s sacrifi- 
ces The Frost halas, the Madras^ the Gandharas^ the Arai taSy those called Khasas, the 

BasatiSy the Sindhtis and the Sauvtras are almost as blamable in the practices It is not 
impossible tq establish a relation between these peoples and the descendants of the pre- 
Vedic population of the Harappan empire In fact numerous passages can be quoted 
from the epic, Puranic and classical Sanskrit literature to prove that Punjab 
(Pancanada), the land of the five rivers, was in ancient times called the Bahika 
country. 


The Vrtra Myth 

Why did the Indus civilization come to an abrupt end ? The terminal date of 
the Harappan civilization has now been fixed at 1750 B.C. This date ^certainly goes 
against the theory that the Harappans in their decadence, in the sixteenth or fifteenth 
century B.C., fell before the advancing Aryans. So the recent tendency is to interpret 
the end not in terms of an Aryan invasion but in terms of some natural phenomena 
like flood, etc. Even if we assume that flood had something to do with the destruction 
of Mohenjodaro, it is not yet known what brought about the end of the Harappan 
settlements in Punjab and in other places. 

Circumstantial evidence still indicates that there was a massacre in the last days 
of Mohenjodaro. Men, women and children were killed in the streets and houses, and 
were left lying there or crudely covered without last rites The last reconstruction of 
the Harappan cities exhibits every sign of decadence. Old bricks were re-used for buil- 
ding small houses on the sites formerly occupied by the spacious mansions of the rich 
peoples. The civic authority could no longer enforce the building regulations so strictly 
observed in more prosperous days so that dwellings encroached upon the strects.^*^ But 
who were the invaders ? 

Let us forget everything about the Vedic Aryans and suppose that they had 
nothing to do with the destruction of the Harappa civilization. Still the fact remains 
that the strongholds of the Harappan civilization were wrecked and plundered and there 
was a mass-slaughter. In other words, an invasion took place, but we do not know 
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who were the invaders. They might belong to different groups of people living in the 
adjacent regions of the Harappan empire. It may also be supposed that they were 
hostile groups living within the range of the Harappan empire and that, in its disinte- 
grating phase, exploiting the weakness of the central authority, they destroyed every- 
thing. It should be remembered in this connexion that the Harappan civilization was 
a class society and that there was a sharp distinction between the privileged class and 
the oppressed ; and so they could not stand united against invading peoples. 

If the economic foundation of the Harappa culture could remain intact, then 
despite military defeats it could stand. The Harappans were not only defeated in the 
war but also the backbone of their mode of production was shattered. As we have seen 
above, a flourishing agricultural hinterland was the economic foundation of the 
Harappan empire. The pre-Aryan agriculturists of north-western India are known to 
have dominated the river system. Traces of an extensive irrigation system, the back- 
bone of an agricultural economy, are found in various parts of the Harappan empire.^® 
There are some interesting passages in the R^veda which show that the Rgvedic peoples 
destroyed some cities and also some dams and barrages indispensable for agriculture, 
and by doing so they knocked down the basic foundation of the economy of a civilized 
people. Indra is looked upon as the liberator of waters. Accompanied by the Maruts 
he attacked and smashed Vrtra who encompassed the waters. A barrage or dam 
naturaly encompasses water, and in view of this it may be suggested that Vrtra origi- 
nally symbolized the reservoirs of a developed agricultural civilization. According to 
the Rgvedic descriptions, Indra pierced the mountains and released the pent-up waters, 
like imprisoned cows.^’ The nineteenth century scholars looked upon Vrtra as a demon 
of drought, confining the waters within the clouds. But this explanation seems to be 
unsatisfactory since thunderstorms or rains are hardly mentioned in the Indra-Vrtra 
myth and clouds play quire a minor part in it. As the waters realcased by Indra are 
described as running like a horse in a race, rain-water cannot be meant ; it does not 
flow horizontally.^® But if a dam or barrage is smashed, the liberated waters could 
evoke horses in a race. 

We do not mean to say that the Rgvedic peoples were the invaders, but its 
probablity cannot be ruled out. “If we reject the identification of the fortified citadels 
of the Harappans with those which the Vedic Aryans destroyed, we have to assume that, 
in the short interval which can, at the most, have intervened between the end of the 
Indus civilization and the first Aryan invasions, an unidentified but formidable civiliza- 
tion arose in the same region and presented an extensive fortified front to the invaders. 
It seems better, as the evidence stands, to accept the identification and suppose that the 
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Harappans of the Indus Valley in their decadence, in or about the seventeenth century 
B.C. fell before the advacing Aryans.’*^® In the subsequent sections we shall be able to 
throw more light on this problem on the basis of further literary evidence. 


Goddesses in the Vedas 

To a critical student of Indian religion and philosophy it is clear that many of 
the basic features of Hinduism are not traceable to the Vedic source at all. They come 
into view not in the Rgveda^ which represents the more or less pure Indo-Aryan tradi- 
tion, but either in the later Vedas or in the still later Brahmanas, Upanisads and Epics, 
when the Vedic Aryans had long since amalgamated with the other races and absorbed 
some measure of their culture and teachings. Whence these various elements were 
derived and when they found their way into the fabric of the national religion has never 
yet been satisfactorily explained. It is only now, after the discovery of the Indus Civili- 
zation, that we can safely conclude that the pre-Aryans were superior to the Vedic 
Aryans in all that concerned material culture and that the peoples who contributed so 
much to the cultural and material sides, contributed also to some of tlie essential meta- 
physical and theological ideas so intimately associated with Hindu religion.®^^ Religion 
gives the most convincing illustration of the explicitly non-Vcdic character of 
the Indus civilization. The religious concepts suggested by the material remains 
of Harappa and Molienjodaro are familiar to modern and post-Vcdic Hindui'^im. 
But they are conspicuously absent in the Rgveda, while scenes illustrative of 
the hymns of the latter may be sought in vain in the Indus period. As Childe rightly 
observes, “For the above reasons alone the Indus civilization may be regarded as non- 
Aryan and pre-Aryan. In fact it provides a documentary illustration of the sources, 
long inferred on comparative grounds of those ‘accretions’ which distinguish modern 
Brahmanism from the religion and ritual illustrated in the Vedas. 

Goddesses occupy a subordinate position in Vedic religion. As wives of the 
great gods they play a still more insignificant part. They are mere shadowy reflections 
of the gods, but with little independent power.^’^ It is also interesting to note that 
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even the so-called important goddesses like Aditi and Usas have no significance in 
the subsequent religious history of India. We do not find in the early stratum of the 
Vedic literature the names of such Puranic goddesses as Durga, Kali, Ambika, Uma 
and others. It is only in the later Vedic literature that we find stray mention of these 
deities.2* As there is no reference to these goddesses in the Rgveda, we may presume 
that they were originally non-Vedic deities later adopted by the Vedic Aryans. The 
different names of the Mother Goddess appear to have originally indicated different 
tribal deities, who were afterwards identified with the wife or Siva Pasupati, the 
pre-Aryan god, known to have been worshipped by the Mohenjodaro peoples. 

Female deities found in the Vedic literature are therefore obscure minor 
divinities who can hardly be accepted as the prototypes of the Devi of the Saktas. 
The only exception is Usa. She is invoked in 20 separate hymns, and her name is 
mentioned more than 300 times in the Rgveda.^^ But, in spite of these numerous 
references to Usa, as we find in the Rgveda, it is interesting to note that she is 
insignificant in the later Vedic literature ; she does not even figure in the subsequent 
religious history of India, and is practically absent in the Epics and the Puianas. And 
what was the real attitude of the Rgvdic Aryans towards this goddess ? Was it of 
reverence or awe ? Certainly not. In R^veda, IV, 30,8-1 1, the poet does not hesitate 
to admire the heroism of Indra in overcoming Usa : “This, Indra, was a deed of might 
and manliness which thou didst achieve that thou didst smite the daughter of the sky 
(Usa), a woman who was bent on evil. Thou Indra, the great (god) didst crush Usas, 
though the daughter of the sky, who was exalting herself. Usas fled away in terror 
from her shattered car, when the vigorous (Indra) had crushed it. This chariot of her 
lies broken and dissolved, while she heiself has fled afar off.”^* 

What is the cause of India’s hostile attitude towards Usa ? D. D. Kosambi 
explains this in terms of the struggles between Vedic and non-Vedic peoples. He points 
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out that a careful study of the Indra-Usa legend is suggestive of the fact that the Vedic 
Aryans held a hostile attitude towards Usa, the Mother Goddess of the pre-Vedic 
peoples.®’ The same hymn which describes Indra’s rape Usa also describes his brilliant 
success against the non-Vedic chiefs®® : “Thou has spread abroad upon the earth, by 
the contrivance, the swollen sindhu when arrested (on its course). By valour thou hast 
carried off the wealth of Susna, when thou hadst demolished his cities. Thou hast slain 
the slave Sambara, the son of Kulitara, hurling him from off the huge mountain. Thou 
hast slain the five hundreds and thousands (of the followers) of the slave Varcin 
(surrounding)- him like the fallies (round the spokes of a wheel) Indra has over- 

turned a hundred stone-built cities for Divodas, the donor of oblations. He put to 
sleep by delusion, with his destructive (weapons) thirty thousand of the servile (races), 
for the sake of Dabhiti. Slayer of Vrtra, thou art the same (to all thy worshippers), 
the lord of cattle, who castest down all these (thine enemies).”®® Indra has overturned 
a hundred stone-built cities. As we have seen above, there are at least some grounds to 
identify these cities and forts with the sites of the Harappa culture. 

Since the story of the rape of Usa by Indra is repeated in many passages of the 
Rgveda^^^ we cannot call it simply an isolated event without any significance. What is 
strikingly significant is that the same hymn which describes the rape of Usa also descri- 
bes Indra’s success in plundering the cities of Susna, defeating the Dasa Kaulitara, 
slaying five thousand followers of the Dasa Varcin, making a git*! of hundred stone- 
built cities to Divodas and slaying thirty thousand Dasas for the sake of Dabhiti. 
Kosambi argues that the combination of the two episodes in a single hymn was not 
accidental and that the Indra-Usa episode should therefore be taken into account in 
view of Aryan non-Aryan relations. The Rgveda refers to Usa as mata devanam aditer 
anikam, mother of the gods and rival of Aditi, as Sayana interprets it.^^ But how is 
she a rival of Aditi? Whose mother is she? Indra’s hostile attitude towards Usa 
proves that she was not originally the goddess of the Vedic peoples. Her rivalry with 
Aditi suggests that originally she belonged to a different pantheon. Kosambi concludes 
that the struggle between Indra and Usa is reminiscent of the struggle between two 
distinct religious ideals in which the Mother-worshipping peoples of the Indus civiliza- 
tion were defeated by the war-lord of a patriarchal pantheon. 

Though not conclusive, Kosambi's hypothesis provides us with a new line of 
approach. In the Vedic pantheon, the concept of a female principle is almost absent, 
goddesses being negligible in number and insignificant in position. The only exception 
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is Usa, whom Indra, the hero of the male-dominated Vedic pantheon, is represented as 
attacking and destroying. From the circumstantial evidence it seems that just as the 
forts of Mohenjodaro were destroyed, so also a need was felt by the male-dominated 
religion of the Vedic peoples to destroy the female-dominated non-Vedic religion. 
Accordingly, in the imagination of the Vedic poets, India is represented as destroying 
the cart of Usa, and the frightened goddess flees towards the Vipa^. 

In fact, the Rgvedic Aryans were not sympathetic to the cult of the Mother 
Goddess. True, there is a ‘mother of gods’ in the Rgveda, She is Aditi. In a note 
on Rgveda^ i. 166. 12, Max-miiller says: '‘Aditi, an ancient god or goddess, is in 
reality the earliest name to express the Infinite ; not the Infinite as a long process of 
abstract reasoning, but the visible Infinite, visible by naked eye, the endless expanse, 
beyond the clouds, beyond the sky”.^^ Some scholars understand the word Aditi 
primarily as a noun meaning ‘nonbinding’, ‘bondlessness’, etc. Roth, for example, has 
understood the word to mean ‘inviolability’, ‘imperisliableness’ and so on.®^ But it 
appears that, in her original form, Aditi was primarily the mother of the gods, the 
terms like ‘infinite, ‘bondlessne.ss*, etc., having nothing to do with her original concep- 
tion. In numerous passages of the Vedas Aditi is styled 'mother of gods’.®^ The 
Rgveda^ vii.25.3 says : "The mother, the great, the holy Aditi, brought forth these twain 
(Mitra and Vanina), the mightly lords of all wealth, that they might exercise divine 
power”. In Rgveda, vii.47.9, she is invoked thus : “May Aditi defend us, may Aditi 
giant us protection, she who is the mother of opulent Mitra, of Aryaman, and of 
the sinless Varuna.” Even Indra is often designated as an Aditya.®^. Among the 
Adityas we come across such great gods as Varuna, Mitra, Aryaman, Bhaga, Daksa, 
etc.®® Tims there is no doubt that Aditi was not originally an abstract deity. She 
was, in fact, mother of the gods, but, as one may naturally expect, being a female 
member of a patriarchal family of the Vedic gods, it was impossible for Aditi to have 
a significant position in the pantheon, in spite of the fact that she was their mother. 
Therefore we do not at all feel surprised when we find this goddess openly flattering 
Indra.®® No separate hymn is dedicated to her, and her name is mentioned only 
80 times in the Rgveda.^^ Even the Rgvedic poets sometimes hesitate to declare 
frankly that Aditi was tlie mother of the gods. In a verse of the Rgveda we find that 
the earth sprang from Uttanapad, from the earth earth sprang the regions : Daksa 
sprang from Aditi, and Aditi from Daksa.®® According to Yaska, Aditi aud Daksa®® 
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might have originated from the same source, or derived their substance fropi each 
other. In the Rgveda^ Daksa is described as one of the Adityas/' and conse- 
quently as the son of Aditi. But in the Brahmana literature Daksa is identified with 
Prajapati, the Creator.^® It seems therefore that the Vedic -Aryans, who developed a 
cattle-raising economy and a patriarchal form of social organisation, were not even 
willing to gfve a minimum recognition to this old mother of the gods. In her place they 
were gradually developing the idea of a male creator which was later crystallized in 
the form of Daksa-Prajapati. Such a process of ideological transition is found in 
Semitic religion. In conformity with the transition from mother-right to father-right 
among the Semites, the progress of things was changing goddesses into gods or placing 
them beneath the male deities.^® Aditi did not change her sex, but she was reduced to 
a minor goddess. 


Indra and the ^isnadevas 

Large number of phallic symbols unearthed from the various sites of Harappa 
and Mohenjodaro^^ prove what a great part was played in the pre-Vcdic agricultural 
religion of India by the organs of generation. Such cults were probably of no use to 
the pastoral Rgvedic Aryans, and this is perhaps the reason why m so many passages 
of the Rgveda*^ Indra is described as the destroyer of the peoples who used to worship 
l^isna or the phallus. Since the i’/iz/a-worshippers used to live in fortified towns deva- 
stated by the war-lord of the Rgvedic Aryans,^® the probablity of their identification 
with the Harappans cannot be ruled out. 

Although the Rgvedic Aryans were hostile to the phallic cult, Ihe latter, instead 
of losing its ground, became a potent factor in the subsequent religious history of India. 
In popular Hinduism the lihga cult is identical with that of Siva, and the prototype of 
the latter is traced in a seal unearthed from Mohenjadaro.^'^ The^ very figure of the 
male god depicted on the said seal, which may represent the prototype of Siva, implies 
that the cult of a male principle did play a role in the matriarchally-determined 
religious system of the Indus Civilization. The existence of purusa or male principle 

is not essentially inconsistent with a matriarchal religion. We find in the later Sakta 

/ 

theology, which is purely matriarchal in nature, that Siva has some part to play. 
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although he is described as the connotative of static existence, and, dissociated with 
Sakti, he is not better than a corpse.^® Also in the Sahkhya, prakrti is all in all, purusa 
being nothing but a passive spectator. The Vedic metaphysical speculations ultimately 
culminated in the monistic conception of the immaterial brahman as the ultimate reality. 
The dualistic Sankhya conception of purusa and prakrti^ especially the conception of 
a material Prakrti as the cause of the universe, has nothing to do with the Vedic 
conception of an immaterial Brahman which was developed in the Upanisads and 
further elaborated in the Vedantic speculations. Jn the next section we shall see that 
the matriarchal religion of the pre-Vedic Indus civilization may be regarded as the 
source of the dualistic Sahkhya philosophy. 

The figure depicted on the afoiesaid seal is seated in Yogic posture.^® Similar 
postures arc also found on other seals.®® In some of the broken statuttes the same 
Yogic p >sture is found.®^ All these help us to conclude that the nucleus of the later 
yoga-sadliana is to be sought in the pre-Vedic religion of Haiappa 'and Mohenjodaro. 
Referring to some statuttes unearthed at Mohenjodaro, R. P. Chanda observed . “The 
only part of the statuettes that is in fair state of pi eservation, the bust, is characterised 
by a stiff erect posture of the head, the neck and the chest, an>d half-shut eyes looking 
fixedly at the tip of nose. This posture is not met with in the figure sculptures whether 
pre-historic or historic, of any people outside India ; but it is very conspicuous in the 
images worshipped by all Indian sects including the Jainas and the Buddhists, and is 
known as the posture of the > or one engaged in practising concentration. “®2 a 
number of scholars previously suggested that the yoga-sadluvia originally developed 
among the non-Vedic peoples of India.®® 

Here also the internal evidence of the Vedic literature supports all the views we 
are trying to establish in the present chapter. In the Kausitaki Upanisad^^ Indra 
proclaims : trislrsanam fvastnim aluinam arunmiikhan yatin salavrkevyah prayaccham. 
He has killed the three-licaded son of Tvastr ; he has thrown the Yatis before the 
w^olves. Who were these Yatis ? “The only possible answer to this question”, writes 
R. P. Chanda, “is that yatis were not originally priests of the Vedic cult like the 
Bhrgus and the Kanvas, but of non-Vcdic rites practised by the indigenous pre-Aryan 
population of the Indus Valley. In the legend of the slaughter of the yatis by Indra, 
we probably hear an echo of the conflict between the native priesthood and the intruding 
Rsis in the protohistoric period. If this interpretation of the legend is correct, it may 
be asked what was the religious or magico-religious practice of the yatis ? In 
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classical Sanskrit yati denotes an ascetic. The term is derived froom the root yat, to 
strive, to exert oneself, and is also connected with the root yam^ to restrain, to subdue, 
to control. As applied to the priest, etymologically yati can only mean a person 
engaged in religious exercise such as tapaSy austerities, and yoga The marble statuette 
of Mohenjodaro with head, neck and body quite erect and half-shut eyes fixed on the 
tip of the nose has the exact posture of one engaged in practising yoga. I therefore 
propose to recognise in these statuettes the images of the yatis of the protohistoric and 
prehistoric Indus Valley. Like the Rsis of the pre-Rgvedic and early Rgvedic period, 
these yatis, who practised yoga, were also primarily magicians.”®® 

The story of Indra and the is also found in many other Vedic passages.®® 
The destruction of the Indus civilization and Indra’s slaughter of th^ yatis may not be 
unconnected facts. On circumstantial evidence it appears that the main features of 
the pre-Vedic religion of India were the cult of the Mother Goddess, the phallic 
worship and the practice of Yoga. The original form of yoga-sadhana, like those of 
the cult of Mother Goddess and phallic worship, may be traced to she same fertility 
magic of the early agriculturists. The three forms are therefore in reciprocal relation, 
the one being intimately associated with the other. Accordingly wc find that Indra is 
depicted in the Rgveda as attacking and crushing, the ancient Mother Goddess, plundering 
the fortified towns of the ^isnadevas and throwing the yatis before the wolves. 


Non- Vedic Origin of Sank hva 

In the preceding sections wc have seen that the urban character of the pre-Vedic 
Indus civilization evolved out of an agricultural economy and that a stage of developed 
agriculture was reached by the Vedic Aryans only after passing through a purely 
pastoral phase of long duration. We have also remarked that many of tlie living 
features of later Hindu religion and philosophy can be traced directly to the pre-Vedic 
source, and in this connexion referred to the philosophical Sankhya, the practice of 
Yoga, the cult of the Mother Goddess and many other features. We have also insisted 
on the point that the pre-Vedic non-Aryan stream is likely to be matriarchal 
in nature while the other stream represented by the Vedic Aryans is decidedly 
patriarchal. 

Garbe points out that in the Mahabharata, the Sankhya is considered to be as 
authoritative as the Vedas, and that in the same text Sankhya, Yoga, Pa^upata and 
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Pancaratra are excluded from the dominion of the Vedas and described as 
independent branches of knowledge.” Reference to the Sanknya are found scattered 
not only in the Mahabharata,^^ but also in the Caraka Samhita and the Manu 
while Kautilya refers to this system as one of the anviksikt vidyas.^^ Reference to the 
Sahkhya are abudantly found in the Upanisads.*^ That the Sahkhya was really 
pre-Buddhist is strongly indicated by circumstantial evidence. Thomas says that 
Kapilavaslu, the place of Buddha’s birth, was designated after Kapila, the traditional 
founder of the Sahkhya system.” According to Buddhaghosa, the preceptor of the 
Buddha was a follower of the Sahkhya system ” That the Sahkhya was more or less 
a popular philosophy in the days of Buddha has been proved by the fact that the 
doctrines of Pakhudha Kaccayana and Purana Kassapa have a close bearing on the 
Sahkhya.®* 

But, in spite of numerous references to the Sahkhya in ancient literature, we 
know practically nothing of its original form, since no authoritative Sahkhya text is at 
our disposal. Max-muller refers to a small treatise called Tattvasamasa consisting of 
only 22 verses as the earliest Sahkhya text,®'" but its antiquity is rightly challenged by 
Keith.®® The Sdnkhyasutra, ascribed to Kapila, is also a recent text which cannot be 
placed before the fifteenth century ®’ Next comes the question of the well-known 
Sahkhya Karikd of isvarakrsna which is said to have been composed in the second 
century according to Dasgupta®® while Garbe and others do not like to place it before 
the fifth century.®® But what is found in these texts is nothing but a perverted form of 
the original system. Dasgupta rightly observes : ‘The fact that Caraka (78 A.D.) does 
not refer to the Sahkhya as described by Isvarakrsna and referred to in other parts of 
the Mahahharata is a definite proof that isvarakrsna’s Sahkhya is a later modification, 
which was either nonexistent in Caraka’s time or was not regarded as an authoritative 
old Sahkhya view.^® Isvarakrsna himself says tiiat his ideas are borrowed Irom an older 
work called Sasthitantra.’^^ Reference to this text is also found elsewhere, but the text 
is yet to be found. Two other texts, bearing on the Sahkhya system, Aireyatantra and 
Mdtharahhasya, have been referred to by Gunaratna. We come across such names as 
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Kapila, Asuri, PaBcasikha, etc., associated with the authorship of this system, but their 
works are all lost.’^ 

But all these do not help us to find out the original form of the Sankhya system. 
Therefore we shall have to follow a different method. Any serious and critical student 
of Indian philosophy must admit that the general trend of the Vedic metaphysical 
speculations is monistic, since it ultimately culminates into the conception of the imma- 
terial brahman as the ultimate reality. Dualism, of course, occurs in some stray 
passages of the Upanisads, but that seems to have originally developed among the non- 
Aryan inhabitants of India, and later, when the fusion of the two cultures took place, 
these ideas were incorporated in the Upanisads and other texts. As Dasgupta rightly 
observes : “It seems, however, pretty certain that Sankara’s contention that the Sankhya 
was non-Vedic is right. The apparent references to Sankhya in Katha and kvetasmtara 
show that these ideas have no organic connection with the general Upanisadic scheme 
of thought.”’^ The hypothesis of a non-Vedic authorship of the Sankhya may be 
substantiated by the fact that (I) the Sankhya conception of prakrti as the material 
cause of the universe is incompatible with the Vedaniic conception of the brahman, that 
(U) greatest care is taken in the Brahmasutra ascribed to Badarayana to refute the 
Sankhya philosophy which is looked upon as the most important challenge to the Vedic 
system and that (III) there had always been a conscious attempt to revise the Sankhya 
in the light of the Vedanta. 

(I) and (II). Kapilasya tantrasya vedaviruddhatvam vedanusdrimanuvacanavirudd- 

/ * 

hatvanca, says Sankara. “Kapila’s doctrine not only contradicts the Vedas but also the 
sayings of those peoples like Manu who follow the Vedic way.” Why does Sankara 
declare the Sankhya to be an anti-Vedic system nnd his enemy number one [pradhana- 
malla) ? Here lies the answer : vedantavakyani vacaksanaih samyagdarsanapraiipaksa 
-bhutani sMkhyadidarsanani nirakaraniyanlti. In order to establish the saying of the 
Vedanta, systems like the Sankhya and others are to be eradicated. The cause is very 
simple. The SSnkhya concept of the female principle as the primordial matter has very 
little to do with the existing Vedantic notions ; nor it is in any way connected with 

/ f 

Sankara’s conception of the absolute and reality. Sankara clearly states : “It is 
impossible to find room in the Vedanta texts for the non-intelligent pradhana, the fiction 
of the Sankhyas ; because it is not founded on scripture”’” — pradhana is another name 
of prakrti. Sankhya is the philosophy of the material first cause, whereas according to 
the Upanisads the first cause is a spiritual principle. In the Brahmasutra, which consists 
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only of 555 sutras, 60 are employed to refute the SShkhya philosophy, and 43 to deal 
with the other branches of knowledge including Buddhism, Jainism and other philo- 
sophical systems.’® Sankara writes, “Hitherto we have refuted those objections against 
the Vedanta texts which, based on reasoning, take their stand on the doctrine of 
praclhana being the cause of the world .. But now some dull-witted person might think 
that another objection founded on reasoning might be raised against the Vedanta, 
namely on the grounds of the atomic doctrine. The sutrakara (the author of the sutras), 
therefore, extends to the latter objection the refutation of the former, considering that 
by the conquest of the most dangerous adversary the conquest of the minor enemies is 
already virtually accomplished.”” 

Thus the Sahkhya is the ‘most dangerous adversary.’ RSmanuja, the most severe 
critic of Sankara, also agrees with his rival on one point, and the point is that the Sahkhya 
is anti-Vedic.’® His point of argument is also the same: Brahman^ the cause of the 
universe, is nothing but pure consciousness and, therefv)re, the material prakrti cannot 
be regarded as the cause of the universe. To quote his own words : “Thinking cannot 
belong to the non-sentient pradha>ni ; the term Being (of the Chandogya Upanisad 
according to which this Being is the cause of the universe) can therefore denote only 
the all-knowing highest person who is capable of thought.”’® Relics of the original 
anti-Vedic character of the Sahkhya system are also found even in the present form of 
the Sahkhya texts. The grounds of the Sahkhya objection to the validity of the Vedas 
are explained by Gaudapada quite elaborately in the Kdrika.^^ In a verse of the 
SMkhyasutra it is stated that the Vedas cannot lead to the summum bonum, because the 
fruits of the Vedic rituals have a beginning and therefore also an end.®^ 

Under these circumstances Garbe comments : “Originally the Sahkhya must 
have taken up a position of direct opposition to the doctrine of the B/dhmanas, as \s 
proved inter alia by its polemic against their ceremonial.”®® Hr also says that “the 
origin of the Sahkhya system appears in the proper light only when we understand that 
in those regions of India wliich were little influenced by Brahmanism the first attempt 
had been made to explain the riddles of the world and of our existence merely by 
means of reason. For the Sahkhya philosophy is, in its essence, not only atheistic but 
also inimical to Veda, All appeal to Sruti in the Sahkhya texts lying before us are sub- 
sequent additions. fVe may altogether remove the Vedic elements grafted upon the system, 
and it will not in the least be affected thereby. The Sahkhya philosophy had been origi- 
nally, and has remained up to the present day, in its real contents, un-Vedic and indepen- 
dent of Brahmanical tradition,"'^'^ 
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(III) In order to prove that the spirit of the Sankhya is fundamentally different 
from that of Vedanta we should also refer to the fact that the advocates of the Vedanta 
school wanted to interpret the Sankhya in terms of their own philosophical creed. In 
fact, having found traces of such attempts in the Katha, ^vetasvatara and Prasna 
Upanisads, Garbe concludes that there was a deliberate contamination of genuine 
Sankhya with Upanisadic Vedanta.®^ Jacobi also agrees with Garbe in regarding the 
‘Epic’ Sankhya as a hybrid combination of the classical Sankhya and Vedanta.®® We 
have already remarked that the original form of the Sankhya is difficult to determine. 
Even Vijiianabhiksu, in his intoduction to the Safikhyasutra says : 

kalarkabhaksitam sankhyasastram jnanasudhakaram / 

kalavasistam bhuyo'pi purayisye vacbo'mr/aih II 

He wants to reconstruct the Sankhya, but his real motive is to give it a colour of 
Vedanta. He himself was a follower of the Vedanta School, and two other commen- 
tators on the Sdhkhyasutra, Aniruddha and Mahadeva, were confirmed Vedantists. 
As Garbo has shown, a considerable number of verses occuring in the Sankhyasuira 
are directly taken from tlie Brahmasutra. In fact ih^Sdiikbyasutra is burdened with 
Vedantic elements.®® 

The chief commentator on the Smkhyakarika is Gaudapada. Colebrookc 
thinks that he is no other than Gaudapadacarya, the protector of Sankara and the 
author of the Mandukyakarika.^’^ If this identification be correct, this commentator 
on the karika^ was himself a Vedantists, and it might have been his real intention to 
give the Sankhya a Vedantic form. The internal evidence of the commentary of 
Gaudapada may also be taken into account. One of the basic postulates of the Sankhya 
is the conception of the plurality of purusa.^^ The term purusa is generally interpreted 
as the conscious soul and, in the Vedanta, the soul cannot be more than one.®® Without 
the trasformation of the original doctrine of the plurality of purusa into that of the 
non-duality of the same, the underhand conversion of original Sankhya into disguised 
Vedanta cannot be complete. I'hcrefore, inorder to reduce the Sankhya into a form of 
a Vedanta, it is necessary to establish that purusa is one, and not many, and 
Gaudapada has actually done it : anekam vyakatamekavyaktam latha pumana 
naoyekah,^^ 

The multiple character of purusa is certainly in special contradiction to the 
doctrine of the Vedantists, but nineteenth century scholars were unable to explain this 
contradiction in terms of a pre-Vedic non-Aryan current of philosophical thought, as 
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distinct from the Vedic current which culminates in the conception of the Vedantic 

Brahman, since they had no idea about the existence of a pre-Vedic civilization in India 

to which the present form of Hindu religion and philosophy owes so much. But we, 

fortunately, do not require to lament like Wilson and Colebrooke, nor to pass sleepless 

nights in the mad quest for suitable passages from the Vedas to prove that the spirit 

of the Sankhya does not differ essentially from that of the Vedas and the subsequent 

trend of Vedic thought. We have seen that the anti-Vedic character of the Sankhya 

/ 

philosophy has been stressed by Sankara and other exponents of the Venanta school. 
Whe have also seen that the Sankhya conception of material prakrti as the cause of 
the uiflvcrse has nothing to do with the conception of the immaterial brahman, the 
spiritual principle of the Vedantists, and that by denying the Sankhya conception of 
the plurality of punisa, the preachers of the Vedanta school wanted to give a pseudo- 
Vedantic colour to the original Sankhya. With the discovery of a pre-Vedic civilization 
in India we are now able to see that the sources of the subsequent philosophical 
thoughts of India are not all to be found in the Vedas. 



CHAPTER SEVEN 


THE CHANGING PHASES 


Historians have more or less subscribed to the myth that the ancient civilization 
of India was a concrete unity. The past is interpreted as if it was all part of a single 
cultural trend. All contradictions are smoothed out, and what cannot be fitted into the 
preconceived mould is simply ignored. It is easy to ignore the inconvinient because 
the texts themselves, even the oldest, attempted to accomplish the same purpose — to 
preach the male-dominated outlook. When the practices of the alternative tradition make 
a rare appearance, it is often for the purpose of abuse. Ingenious explanations were 
devised to explain away the vestiges of such practices among peoples who were eventu- 
ally absorbed into the Vedic fold. Even then, the evidences relating to the sexual 
rituals and their connection with the cult of the mother Goddess could not completely 
be hushed up, and it is interesting to note that, though, in almost every period, the 
Vedic literature shows traces of agricultural sexual rituals, and of a pattern of sexual 
behaviour different from the officially accepted norm, they remain isolated from the 
mainstream of the Vedic thought. Many rituals of the other traditions which found 
their way into certain ancient texts, became the visible portion of the Tantric iceberg, 
the significance of which were denied or distorted by subsequent generations. Thus, the 
contact, which began in conflict, continued in conflict, because llie ideas were reflected 
in the literature of the dominant class, relatively urbanized and wealthy, while the 
majority of the population followed the other traditions. That is why 1 have tried to 
separate some of the strands of Indian thought from the artificial synthesis to which 
they have been subjected, in an attempt to identify relatively coherent lines of thought, 
bearing a relationship to economic and social conditions. 


Mother Goddess in Pre-Agricultural Societies 

The earliest peoples, as we have seen above, were hunters and food gatherers, 
and in this stage there was no class division, owing to the very low level of production. 
In the Vedic texts we have references to such peoples, and the post-Vedic literature 
refers to their cults and beliefs. We have already referred to the passage of the 
Harivamsa^ in which the Mother Goddess is described as worshipped especially by the 
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Sabaras, Barbaras and Pulindas, to that of the Mahabharata^ in which she is described as 

residing in the Vindhyas and fond of spirituous liquor and flesh and to that of the 

/ / 

Gaudavaha^ in which she is addressed as Sabari, i.e. Sahara woman. In the Vardha 
Purdna* she is addressed as Kiratini or Kirata woman. One of her rituals is called 
i.e. the festival of Sabaras. Who were these peoples among whom the 
cult of the Mother Goddess developed especially ? 

The Punca-krsti of the Rgveda has been explained by Yaska® as panca-manusya- 
jdtani, five classes of men, which included the four varnas with the Nisadas as the fifth. 
Of the eight peoples associated with tlie Nisadas, as we find from the Rudradhyaya of 
the Yajurveda,^ (our (Vraia, Punjistha, Svanin and Mrgayu) were decidedhy hunters, 
while others (Taksan, Rathakara, Kulala, Kaimara) were also tribal peoples who, 
unable to maintain hemselves by hunting or by other ways of production, had to settle 
in the Vedic society as members of the lower castes on the basis of some occupation. 
The working of sucli a social process can be seen in India even today. It is interesting 
to note that ni means ‘down’ and sad means ‘to settle’. 

The commeiKator Manidliara explains the word Nisada occuring in the Vaja- 
saneyi SamhitaJ as denoting a Bhilla or Bhil. In the Mahdbhdrata^ it is stated that the 
Nisadas, and also many ritelcss tribes of the Vindhyan region, sprang from the right 
thigh of the wicked king Vena. In the Puranas,® the Nisadas are described as black, 
low statured, short-armed, having cheek bones, low-lipped nose, red eyes and copper- 
coloured hair — characteristics still conspicuous among many hill tribes of the present 
day India. They lived especially on hunting. The Buddhist Jatakas also describe them 
as hunters and foi esters.^® 

The Padma Purdrxo}^ mentions the Kiratas, Bhillas, Nahalakas, Bhramaras, 

Pulindas and other tribes as descendants of the Nisadas. In the medieval Sanskrit 

literature, tribes of the Vindhya hills, belonging to the Nisada stock according to the 
/ 

Puranas, are called Sabaras, Pulindas and Kiratas. In the Harsacarita}^ we have a 

beautiful description of the physical characters ot a Sahara youth. In the Aitareya 
/ 

Brahmana}^ the Sabaras are de.^cribed as wild tribes, dependent on hunting, and are 
classed as Dasyus with the Andhras, Pulindas, Mutibas and Pundras. 

The land inhabited by the Sabaras are located to the south of the Vindhyas in 
Puranic lists of Janapadas. Even today a tribe called Saora is found in the Eastern 
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Ghats. In the lexicon of YSdavaprakasa, the Sabaras are counted among the Deccan 
tribes. Ptolcmyi^ locates the Sabarai or the Sabaras to the north of the Vindhyas 
towards the Ganges, i.e. on the modern road from Rewa to Mirzapur. In the Jain lists 
of the Janapadas, the Sabaras are described as mleccha peoples and their territory is 
mentioned along with those of the Kiratas, Dravidas, Pulindras (Pulinda) and others. 

Like the Sabaras, the Pulindas were also hunting tribes of tlie Deccan.^® Ptolemy^® 
refers to them (Poulindai) as Agrophagoi (tribe subsisting on raw flesh, roots and wild 
fruits). The Aitareya Brahmana^'^ mentions the Pulindas along with the Andhras, and 
both of the tribes are mentioned in an inscription of Asoka. The Brhat-samhitd}^ refers 
to them especially as a tribe (Pulinda-gana)j while the Puranas describe them as fores- 
ters.^® It appears from literary and epigraphic evidence that there were several branches 
of the Pulindas, viz. a western branch, a Himalayan branch related to the Kiiatas and 
Tahganas and a southern branch.®® According to the Kathasaritsagara,^^ the territory 
of the Pulindas was situated in the Vindhyas on the route which went from Kosambi to 
Ujjayini. It appears that the term Pulinda was later applied to any hunting people. 
This is supported by the evidence suggested by the Buddhist literature: even the wild 
tribes of Ceylon like the Veddas were identified with the Pulindas.®® 

The term Kirata had also a wider denotation. In the Puranic lists of Janapadas, 
tribes belonging to the Kirata group are mentioned as dwelling in Udicya or Uttara- 
patha region and also in the Parvatasraya or the Himalayan region. In the Vajasaneyi 
Snm/i/Va®® they are mentioned as Himalayan mountainers. The refers to the 

Kiratas (Kirrhadac) living to the north of Dosarenc (Tosali in the Puri-Culiack region) 
as savages with flattened noses and also the Horse-faced and Long-faced tribes (cf. the 
Asvamukha and Dirghasya of the Puranas) subsisting on raw meats {purusada. cf. the 
term kravyad, eaters of raw flesh’, of the Atharvaveda)^^ Ptolemy locates the Airrha- 
doi,®® a Kirata tribe, living in the coastal region beyond the mouth of the Ganges. He 
also refers to a country of the Kiratas (Kirrhadia) near the Mount Maiandros. The 
Andhras, living in the tract between the Krishna and the Godavari, were also hunting 
tribes mentioned along with the Pundras, Sabaras, Pulindas and Mutibas in the Aitareya 
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Brahmana.^^ The Mutibas, also called Mucipas and Muvipas, lived in different parts of 
northern India, while the Pundras or Paundras in eastern India, 

Of the Indian tribes mentioned by Herodotus,^® the Padaeans were nomads living 
on raw flesh,^® while others, inhabiting the marsh countries by the river Indus, subsisted 
on fish. The Ichthyophagoi or tribes depending upon fish are described by most classi- 
cal writers.®^ Herodotus also mentioned a few other tribes, though not by name, who 
were still in the prehunting stage.®* 

In view of what has been stated above, it has now become clear that the ancient 
hunting tribes of India were scattered in different regions and that the terms Sahara, 
Pulinda, Kirata etc. originally denoted the hunting tribes in general. Among these 
peoples we come across the development of the Mother Goddess cult. The existence of 
the Mother Goddess cult among the ancient hunting tribes of South Russia and other 
parts of Europe has also been proved archaeologically.®® So long we have connected 
the Mother Goddess especially with agricultural economy. How are we then to explain 
the existence of it among the pre-agricultural hunting peoples ? 

The best answer to this question is given by E O. James®^ whose arguments we 
are summing up here : In primitive thought, the woman was not only the symbol of 
generation, but the actual producer of live. Her organs and attributes were thought to 
be endowed with generative power, and so they had been the life-giving symbols. In the 
earliest phases of social evolution, it was this maternity that held the field, the life- 
producing mother being the central figure of religion. With the establishment of 
husbandry and domestication, the function of the male in the process of generation 
became more apparent and vital. With the concentration of creative energy in the male 
principle as the begetter, the Mother Goddess tended to lose her dominance and pres- 
tige. The male element was at first introduced as her insignificant lover to play his role 
as the beggtter, but at length he became the co-equal, and eventually the predominant 
partner. But where the transition from hunting and food-gathering to higher forms of 
production was marked by an extensive development of primitive agriculture, the influ- 
ence of the life-producing mother as the central figure was extended to the vegetable 
kingdom. Mother Earth thus became the womb in which the crops were sown. She 
continued her glorious career among the agricultural peoples till the rise of the essenti- 
ally male-oriented religions. Later on, however, her position declined, due to the 
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changes in the mode of production and the growth of class society, but her cgit could 
not be eradicated completely from the lives of the masses. 

The same was also the process behind the rise and decline of mother-right. In 
the Fifth Chapter we have seen that in primitive society, due to the uncertainty and 
insignificance of paternity, it was the females whose maternal functions necessarily 
placed them in control of the group. Here also with the establishment of pastoral 
economy a complete change over to father-right took place, but where agriculture 
predominated over hunting in providing food, the ancient mother-right once again 
became the driving force of society. But ultimately it declined owing to the changes 
in the mode of production, though its relics are still found. 

In both cases we find a law of negation operating at a certain stage. The pri- 
mitive pre-class society is negated by class society, in consequence of which the cults 
and institutions evolving out of the former are also negated by those of the latter. 
But the residues of the negated remain, and in many cases under different historical 
conditions these residues pave the way for another negation, in consequence of which 
a re-establishment takes place which, of course, does not mean the restoration of the 
old original form. There is a qualitative difference between the original and the 
restored. Thus the pre-Vedic Mother Goddess cult was negated by the Vedic religion, 
and the latter, in its turn, was also negated by other religious principles like Vaisnavism 
Saivism, Buddhism, Jainism, etc. These principles were evidently ^ new' in form and 
content, but they had at their bottom the working of some pre-Vedic ideas. The 
differences between the original pre-Vedic ideas and their re-established forms are 
therefore qualitative. 


Growth of Class Societies 

Even in the Rgveda we come across passages which refer to a pre-class undiffer- 
entiated society. Originally there was a type of communism among the Rgvedic 
deities, said Max-muller, and he coined a term Henotheism to denote that state,’"*® but 
subsequently with the growth of class division among human beings its reflection was 
seen even in the Vedic pantheon. There are so many passages in the Rgveda which 
refer to wealth and cattle as common property and to their equal distribution.^® In the 
concluding ^^erses of the Rgveda unity of mind and determination are desired with a 
significant statement,</^v^j bhagah yathapurve sarnjdndnd upasate^ implying that there 
was once a time when the gods used to sit together and take their respective shares 
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collectively and consciously, which in all probability refers to a lost age when men 
used to do the same. Even the term rajan was originally used in a different sense, not 
in the sense of a king, because kingship itself was a product of class society. 
The rajan was the first among the equals of the tribe yo vah senantrmahato ganasya raja 
vratasya prathama vabhuvah?’^ 

The terms gana and vrata^ according to Sayana, denote the same thing, i.e. tribe. In 
earlier grammatical works, the terms gana and sarngha arc used in the sense of tribe.®® 
Panini says that and gana are synonymous®® In ancient lexicons gana and 

samuha are used to denote tribes.^® In the Rgvcda, there are references to occasional 
tribal gatherings in' the sabhd and the samiti, the political organisations of society. 
Thus, here and there in the same text are found relics of an undifferentiated society 
through which the Vcdic tribes passed their hunting and early pastoral stages. 

The general character of the Rgvcda, however, reflects a class society based 
upon pastoral economy. The growth of private ownership in pastoral societies was 
mare rapid that in the agricultural. Wealth in form of cattle was durable and easy 
to steal or exchange ; it could be increased by raids and wars. Thus among the higher 
pastoral tribes developed a type of kingship which was not magical, but military. For 
successful leadership, the king and his followers leceived the lions share of the spoils 
and the wealth thus amassed promoted social inequalities. Warfare is frequently 
mentioned in the Rgveda, The Vedic warriors found it hard to vanquish the existing 
non-Vedic tribes whom they used to call Daitya, Danava, Asura, Pisaca, Raksasa 
Barbara, etc. The tribes were diflicult to conquer because of their internal unity and 
because of the mercenary character of the state-army. They could only be conquered if 
their opponents were technically superior. Wc should remember that during the invasion 
of Alexander the states were easily overpowered, but it was the tribes who offered 
stubborn resistance. Mention may be made in this connexion of the Kalihga war of 
Asoka. Historians have never raised the question why Asoka did not mention the 
name of the king of Kalihga against whom he won such a decisive victory at the cost 
of a great mass slaughter which even changed his course of life. Since the inscriptions of 
Asoka bear the names of the kings of distant lands, his silence regarding the king of 
Kalihga is really significant. The obvious answer is that the Kalihgas were tribes, 
without any king in the established sense of the teim, and this alone explains why 
there was such a great mass slaughter in Asoka’s conquest of Kalihga. 

In connexion with Ajatasatru’s war with the Vrjis, the Buddha pointed out the 
invincibility of the latter with reference to their old tribal customs and institutions.^® 
One should not fail to recall that the Buddha was born in an age of transition when 
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the janapadas (tribal settlements) were developing into mahd-janapadas .(bigger 
confederacies) leading to the rise of organised states. Already four such mahd-janapadas 
became distinguished as states, and the forces behind the subsequent Mahadhan 
imperialism could be seen. The Buddha was born in a class society. The Sakyas 
could then reach the higher grades of production as is proved by numerous references 
to their agricultural wealth. Though they had a separate political entity, they were 
subordinate to the Kosala kingdom. Many times the Buddha proclaimed himself as 
a citizen of Kosala. It was indeed difficult for a properous, but class-divided, people 
like the Sakyas tp maintain a dual political entity. So it is not at all surprising that 
the Kosalan prince Vidudabha did not hesitate to annihilate them, though his father 
was a great devotee of the Buddha. 

The real economic cause of the disintegration of tribal society did not escape 
the notice of the Buddha. So long as the mode of production cannot yield surplus, 
the integration of tribal society remains intact, but when a revolutionary change in 
that mode takes place, it also changes the existing social values and relations, giving 
rise to the growth of a non-productive privileged class. In order to look after the 
interest of this privileged class, laws are enacted, police and military systems are 
introduced — in other words, the conception of state becomes materialised. This did 
not escape the notice of Buddha as is proved by his discourse on the origin of the 
state.^^ “The Buddha radically departed from the other organisers of monastic groups 
during or before his times in making the surviving free tribes of his times the models for 
his samghas. The samghas were consciously designed by him to be illusory substitutes 
for what was being systematically annihilated in reality"\^^ 


Impact of Class Society on Religion 

Sacrifice or Yajna^ as is known to all, was one of the principal features of the 
Vedic religion. There is a gulf of difference between the original and later forms of 
sacrifices. Originally the sacrifices were simple rituals, magical rather than propitiatory. 
“The majority of the sacrificial ceremonies”, says Winternitz,^® “as also the Y^jus 
formulae, do not aim at ‘worshipping’ the gods, but at compelling them to fulfil the 
wishes of the sacrificer.” Keith also has to admit, in connexion with the sacrifices as 
described in the Brdhmana literature, tiiat “in the vast majority of these cases the nature 
of the ritual can be solved at once by the application of the concept of sympathetic 
magic, and this is one of the most obvious and undeniable facts in the whole of the 
Vedic sacrifice. It is from beginning to end full of magic elements.”*® “In fact, 
a close examination of the hymns of the Rgveda,^^ writes Macdonell, actually 
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affords the evidence that even in them the belief in magical powers independently of 
the gods is to be found.., Every page of the Brahmanas of the Sutras shows that 
the whole sacrificial ceremonial was overgrown with the notion that the sacrifice 
exercised power over god and, going beyond them, could directly influence things and 
events without their intervention.”^® 

Frazer rightly understood that magic exploits nature by the way of compulsion 
while religion seeks her help by means of prayer and propitiation, but he did not care 
to understand that primitive magic was the reflection of pre-class society and that its 
purpose was economic. It was directly concerned with food gathering or food produc- 
tion. Thomson^® writes : “The life of savages — pre-class society— is dominated by the 
struggle against nature, which they are just only beginning to understand and control. 
Their productive forces are undeveloped, their technique is poor. But of course they 
are not themselves conscious of this. The deficiencies in technique are supplemented in 
their minds by magic. Magic is an illusory technique, through which they endeavour to 
control nature by an arbitrary act of will.” 

The original purpose cf the Vedic sacrifices was also the same. Here we may 
refer to the Satra, one of the earliest forms of the Vedic sacrifices. Even in the days of 
the Atharvaveda its original purpose was forgotten, because the said text holds it as 
utsanna^ i.e. ‘gone out of vogue’.®® One of the important rituals of this Satra was called 
mahavrata which meant anna or food.*’'^ The main characteristic of the Satra was that 
it was to be done collectively.®^ This collectivity was the most significant characteristic 
of primitive magic.®® “This spirit of collective compulsion,” writes Thomson,®^ “corres- 
ponds to a stage of society at which the community is still an undivided whole, supreme 
over each and all of its members, presenting a weak but united front against the hostile 
world of nature.” 

Another ancient Vedic sacrifice was called Vajapeya which means ‘food and 
drink*. Though in subsequent ages its purpose was changed, it was originally an agricul- 
cultural ritual, as Keith points out rightly.®® The same holds good in the case of the 
Asvamedha. So it appears that the original purpose of sacrifice docs not differ from 
magic. Though with the change in the technique of production the pre-class tribal 
societies disintegrate, magical practices do not die, but their puri^ose begins to change. 
Thus in class societies primitive magic transforms itself into the esoteric art of the ruling 
or privileged class. It survives as a part of religion on its changed and distorted form. 
“The technique of magic developed by the ruling class as a means of consolidating 
their privileges by investing them with supernatural sanctions. In this way the working 
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class, being ignorant of the true causes of its subjection, is reconciled to its lot. ' This 
is the genesis of religion. Religion is an outgrowth of magic which emerges with class 
struggle. It is an inverted image of social reality. Just as magic expresses primitive 
man’s weakness in the face of nature, so religion expresses civilised man’s weakness in 
the face of society”.®® 

The deities of Rgveda were mostly personifications of natural phenomena under 
which the herders had to live. Even this was a new religion gradually adopted by the 
hunting tribes coming into pastoral stage. But could they give up the religious practices 
of their pre-jjastoral life ? In fact, they could not. They propitiated the deities of 
pastoral religion with pre-pastoral rituals, of which animal sacrifice was obviously the 
most important. Two of the Rgvedic hymns,®^ later used to be recited in the 
Asvamedha sacrifice, show the real nature of the early Vedic rituals. The animal, 
to be killed, is identified with some deities. It is anointed and then cut to pieces. Its 
flesh is then cooked and a lump is offered to fire. Then it is eaten up by the parti- 
cipants of the sacrifice in the midst of such utterings as aghu, yajya, vasatkara. 

In the later and post-Rgvedic age in accordance with the change in social life, 
the gods ceased to be the simple personifications of nature. Many of them went out 
of sight, and those who survived, could do it only by changing their character. 
The idea of a supreme god like Piajapati, as the creator and preserver of the universe, 
and that of an impersonal creative principle, and some technical tfcrms such as 
brahman, tapas, asat, etc are met with in the post-Rgvedic leligion. The simple 
productive magics of the earlier age, which consisted of performances like the collective 
eating-rituals enumerated above, became class-oriented. Now we have Grand Sacrifices, 
sponsored by the rich and the ruling class and conducted by a formidable array of 
priests, divided into four groups. And with the growth of organised priesthood and 
mechanical sacerdotalism, the sacrifice of cattle became a senseless source of the 
destruction of cattle wealth. Cattle had to be killed on numerous occas'ons, and in 
the Asvamedha sacrifice as many as 600 bulls were killed. 

The production of surplus prepared the ground for the rise of urban settlements. 
Trade was facilitated in which cattle served as the best means of exchange. The new 
condition did not encourage such senselesss destruction of cattle wealth. In the Fourth 
Chapter (pp. 53-54) we have dealt with the taboo on beef-eating and its economic 
significance. The Brahmanical religious practices did not suit this new condition. The 
Brahnianica! attitude towards trade was not helpful. The Buddhist and Jain conphasis 
on non-injury to animals thus assumes a new significance in this context. The 
Suttanipata^^ states that cattle should be protected for they are the givers of food, 
beauty and happiness. This was certainly a teaching based upon the growing demands 
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of the traders. In fact, this was the crying demand of the age. Even the Ksatriya 
rulers desired to depend more upon the wealth of the traders than upon the magical 
powers of the Brahmana priests. The Brahmavidya (knowledge of the brahman) of the 
Upanisads was sponsored n6t by the Brahmanas but by the Ksatriyas who held that 
Brahmanical sacrificial religion was useless.®® Buddhism gave moral support to all the 
demands of the trading class. Money-lending, usury and slave-keeping are not condem- 
ned in the Buddhist texts.®® 


The Asvamedha 

The pure pastoral economy eventually declined, but a patriarchal social organi- 
sation and patrilinear inheritance were retartned by the heirs of the Rgvedic peoples. 
These traits are historical realities which can be identified, traced and documented. 
This male-oriented world view to which we ascribe the term Vcdic Culture, stood in 
opposition to an entirely different cultuial complex, a female dominated outlook, 
inherited from the pre-Vedic Indus civilization with which it was in constant conflict. 
Clear also that in this tradition that we should seek the origins of the later cults and 
practices in which the female is the highest principle and in which sexual rituals play 
an important role. 

How the pre-Vedic elements gradually worked their way into the practices of the 
dominant society, how some of these elements were successfully absorbed while others 
were never legitimized by the sacred texts in spite of their wide prevalence, can be under- 
stood if we analyse the character of the ancient rituals found in the Yedic and post- 
Vedic literature. T o illustrate this, here we shall take into account the ceremonial 
called the Asvamedha or horse sacrifice. In the Asvamedhika Parvan of the 
Mahdhhdrata greater stress is laid on the festive and chivalrous aspects of this royal 
observance. Though the general outline of the ‘internals’ of the Asvamedha, as given 
in the Mahdbharata, corresponds in some cases to the prescriptions of the Brahmana 
literature, many items of the ceremonial are altogether ignored, e.g. the asva-upasamve- 
sana of Draupadi. So we shall not be wrong in assuming that, in its earlier stages ihe 
performance of the horse-sacrifice must have had connected with it a number of rituals 
of a purely different character. 

The details of the Asvamedha, as given in the Srauta Sutras^^ convincingly prove 
that its central ritual was the union of the queen with the horse. This tradition is referred 
to in one of the later verses attributed to Carvaka asvasyatra hi sisnam (u patmgrahyarn 
prakirtitam, which implies that the wife, evidently the queen, had to take the phallus of 
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the horse. This explains why the asva-upasamvesana of Draupadi is only mentioned, 
but not described in the Mahabharata, The writers of the Great Epic regarded it an 
obscene ritual inconsistent with the ethical principles of their age. However, from the 
accounts of the horse-sacrifice as given in the Srauta Sutras, we find that women in 
general, and queens in particular, had a very important part to play in the function. It 
was compulsory for the queens to stay in the sacrificial hall, their attendants represen- 
ting women of different classes coming from different starta of society. On the horse’s 
return to the sacrificial ground, the queens had to conduct everything. When the horse 
was killed they had to go round it and make a ceremonial mourning. Finally tlie chief 
queen had to unite with the dead horse. They had to enter, along witli their young 
female attendants, into an ‘obscene abusive dialogue’ with the priests. 

In describing the ceremonials of the Asvamedha the ^rauia Sutras have followed 
the Brahmana literature closely.®^ In the Brahmana literature special importance is laid 
upon the personal rites of the king, the initiation of the horse before its journey by 
four principal priests, the practice of a Brahmana and Ksatriya lute player singing, 
morning and night, stanzas composed by themselves, the pariplava akhyana related by 
the Hotr, the queen’s union with the horse and the ‘obscene abusive dialogue’. The 
last two items are useful for our pi»»*pose, and so we are reproducing below the relevant 
portions of the Satapatha Brahmana^^ from Eggeling’s translation. 

‘'When the victims have been bound (to the stakes), the .AdhvUryu takes the 
sprinkling water in order to sprinkle the horse. Whilst the saciilicer holds on to him 
behind, he (in sprinkling the horse) runs rapidly through the formula used at the 
Soma-sacrifice and then commences the one for the Asvamedha... A cloth, an upper 
cloth, and gold, that is what they spread out for the horse. ..He leads up the four 
wives ; he thereby has called upon them (to come) and, indeed, also renders them 
sacrificially pure -T will urge the seed-layer (the queen says), let us stretch our feci’ 
(thus in order to secure union). ..‘In heaven (the Adhvaryu says) ye envelop yourselves.’ 
‘May the vigourous male, the layer of seed, lay seed’ (she says in order to secure 
union) . The Udgatr says (concerning the king’s favourite wife), 

‘Raise her upwards... 

Even as one taking a burden up a mountain... 

And may the centre of her body prosper... 

As one winnowing in cool breeze...’®^ 

The above is what the Udgatr :>ays, but what the Vavata (the favourite queen) 
says in reply is not mentioned here quite intentionally. Fortunately, however, the 
answer is found in an earlier text, viz. the Vajasaneyi Sarnhita^^ which also relates the 
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‘obscene abusive dialogues’ of other priests and queens. The queen’s answer we have 
already quoted in the third chapter (see page 40) and there is no need of repeating it 
once again. 

•The Satapatha Brahmana offers an artificial political explanation of the speech 
of the Udgatr. “RAISE HER UPWARDS, the Asvamedha, doubtless, is that glory, 
royal power : that glory, royal power, he thus raises for him (the sacrificer upward). 
EVEN AS ONE TAKING A BURDEN UP A MOUNTAIN, glory (pomp), doubtless 
is the burden of royal power : that glory, royal power, he thus fastens on him (as a 
burden) ; but he also endows him with that glory, royal power. AND MAY THE 
GENRE OF HER BODY PROSPER, the centre of royal power, doubtless, is glory ; 
glory (prospciity) food he thus lays into the very centre of royal power (or the king- 
dom). AS ONE WINNOWING IN COOL BREEZE, the cool of royal power, doubt- 
less is security of possession ; security of possession he procures for him 

But its real interpretation is found in Uvata’s and Mahidhara’s commentary on 
the Vajasaneyi Samhita, and we have quoted above (page 40 footnote 56) 
Chattopadhyaya's translation of the relevant portions of Uvata’s commentary from 
which it appears that the queen is raised up high, and so is the priest, and in that 
condition they make sexual intercourse, as the ritual demands. From the evidence 
furnished by the Vajasaneyi Samhita it therefore seems that the union of the principal 
queen with the horse, the earliest elaborate description of which is found in the 
Brahmana literature, is a relic, or rather a transformation of an older ritual in which 
the queen, instead of lying with the horse, had to make sexual intercourse with the 
priest. In all probablity, the priest had to die after his ceremonial intercourse with the 
queen, Later on, beasts were supplied as substitutes for men in such rituals, as we find 
even today articles like the pumpkin becoming substitutes for beasts in non-violent 
religions. 

We have seen that the original purpose of the so-called yajnas or sacrifices was 
c<mnected with the production of food and that the sexual rites involved therein must 
be explained in terms of agricultural or fertility magic. “The relation of the queen and 
the horse, according to Oldenberg, is clearly a fertility spell, while the obscene langu- 
age, he thinks, might be explained in the same sense.”®’ But our conclusion is that the 
dialogue ol the priest and the queen, as fouiKl in the Vajasaneyi Samhita in connexion 
with the Asvamedha, was meant to be part of a ritual act performed by two characters, 
and thus was a substitution for an earlier, actual sacrifice. Already in the Rgvecla we 
have references to such dialogue hymns®® meant to be performed or mimed before a 
group of persons assembled for a certain purpose. But still we are to answer a number 
of questions : If it was originally a fertility magic, why was the queen specially selected 
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for sexual union with the priest ? What are the grounds for supposing that the priest 
was killed thereafter ? Why and how a collective agricultural ritual became in ’later 
times the affair of a king and began to be looked upon as the symbol of royal great- 
ness ? In the third chapter (pp. 41-42) we have already dealt with such (Questions and 
pointed out that the killing of the priest or king was originally nothing but an incident in 
the queen’s ritual cycle, as it was necessary for her to conceive in order that the earth 
might bear fruit. The well-being of the social and natural orders depended upon the 
vitality of the chief in pre-class society, who must therefore be slain when his powers 
began to fail him and be replaced by a vigourous successor.®® Individuals must be 
sacrificed for the sake of collective welfitre. Later on, with the growth of class division 
such customs began to change. In the earlier phases of class society, so long as the 
tribal traditions remained powerful, the priests or kings had to dedicate their mortal 
bodies following the old custom.’® With further developments in the structure of class 
society, as is natural to expect, the privileged class did not care to abide by the older 
rules. Thus, instead of offering their own bodies, they used men from the lower ranks 
as their substitues. The list of different classes of human victims to be offered in the 
Purusamedha sacrifices, as we find in the Brahmana literature, proves that such victims 
could be purchased or managed from the conquered or exploited class. 


The New Religious Movements 

With the emergence of state-power, when private property bccanic the driving 
force of society, the old values of tribal life were inevitably destroyed. “The power of 
these primordial communities had to be broken, and it was broken. But it was broken 
by influences which from the outset appear to us as a degradation, a fall from the 
simple moral grandeur of the ancient gentile society. The lowest interests — base greed, 
brutal sensuality, sordid avarice, selfish plunder of common possessions — usher in the 
new, civilized society, class society ; the most outrageous means — theft, rape, deceit and 
treachery — undermine and topple the old, classless, gentile society.'*’^ 

It is against this background that the Buddha’s sayings concerning human 
misery should be read : “I behold the rich in this world, of the goods which they have 
acquired, in their folly they give nothing to others ; they eagerly heap riches together 
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and further and still further they go in their pursuit of enjoyment. The king, although 
he may have conquered the kingdoms of the earth, although he may be ruler of 
all land this side the sea, up to the ocean’s shore, would, still insatiate, covet that which 
is beyond the sea .The pri.ices, who rule kingdoms, rich in treasures and wealth, turn 
their greed aginst one another, pandering insatiably to their desires. If these acts thus 
restlessly, swimming in the stream of impermanence, carried along by greed and carnal 
desire, who then can walk on earth in peace 

Modern scholars, with probably the exceptions of Kosambi’* and Chatto- 
padhyaya,’^ have so far paid little attention to this feature of Indian history during 
the Buddha's times and its possible ideological reflections in early Buddhism. 

Many of the contemporaries of the Buddha—Gosala, Ajita, Purana, Pakudha, 
Sanjaya, etc. — were overwhelmed by the stupendous social transformations and 
wholesale bloodshed of the times, and their conclusion was that there was nothing to be 
done about it. The Buddha on the other hand, asked the people to join his samglias. 
As is known to all, the constitution of the Buddhist surnghas was ultra-democratic and 
there was no such thing in the samghas as private or individual ownership of property. 
Scholars like Rhys Davids and Oldenberg found it necessary to use the words ‘commu- 
nistic custom’ to refer to the rules concerning the role of property within the sornghaP^ 
Even Majumdar spoke of the 'communistic theory of property’ of early Buddhism.'® 
But what is not discussed by them is : Wherefiom did the Buddha get such a theory 
and wliy did he lay so much emphasis on it ? 

The as we have noted above, were modelled on the pattern of tribal 

democracies and meant to be the ideal substitutes for a vanished way of life. How 
thorouglily did the Buddha imitate the tribal model has been shown by Chattopadhyaya 
who, having dealt elaborately with the problems relating to (I) the procedure of entry 
into the sarngha, (II) the internal administration of the samgha and (HI) the personal 
or private property within the samgha, came to the conclusion that “at a critical stage 
of Indian history, while the free tribes of the times were being ruthlessly exterminated 
and, within the orbits of the expanding state powers, people were experiencing the rise 
of new values on the ruins of tribal equality, the Buddha was modelling his samghas 
on^the basic principles of tribal society and was advising the brethern of his order to 
mould their lives according to these principles. This point is crucial. In building up 
his own samghas, the Buddha could provide the people of his times with the illusion 
of a los4: reality, of the dying tribal collective. And it was only the great genius of 
the Buddha which could have built this coherent and complete illusion. Not only 
did he successfully built up his on the model of the pre-class society, but he 
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took great care to see that the members therein— the bhikkhus within the samghas-- 
lived a perfectly detached life, i.e. detached from the great historic transformation 
going on in the society at large, whose course was obviously beyond his power to 
changeJ'^ 

But at the same time the Buddha had to face the dual requirements of his age, 
and this alone explains why a considerabie number of the contemporary aristocrats 
formed his front rank associates. Elsewhere we have said that Buddhism had given 
moral support to the interests of the trading class. The Buddha accepted the new 
social requiLcment in which debtors and slaves could not run away from their obliga- 
tions, animals could no longer be killed indiscriminately and private property could 
not be appropriated. Ability to pay taxes was considered by the Buddha as one of the 
five fruits of wealth. In Brahmanical religion the trading class was assigned the third 
place in society, but the Buddha’s attitude to the caste system raised their social status. 
Likewise, the Buddha’s emphasis on the barrenness of the sacrificial religion saved 
them from unnecessary expenditure. And at the same time, as we have seen above, 
he offered to the oppressed peoples of his times a suitable illusion of ancient tribal 
communism which was alread trampled and undermined in reality. In fact, the Buddha 
had to act as an unconscious tool of history and it was not possible for him, though 
he understood the problem fully well, to change the course of historical transformation 
and re-establish the pre-class society once again. Class society, in' spite of all its 
ugliness was a historical necessity, and what the Buddha could do under such a 
condition was to boost up some of its progressive features in public life and to rescue 
some of the bcnefical aspects of tribal life in a class society. 

Other contemporaries of the Buddha, in all probability, failed to comprehend 
the meaning of the stupendous social transformations of the age — the collapse of the 
tribal institutions, the rise of the new values ushered in by the state power and the new 
forces of injustice and untruth — though they tried to understand the problems in their 
own way. As is evident from the Jain texts, Mahavira and Gosala (the leader of the 
Ajivikas) lived together for many years engaging themselves in ascetic self mortifica- 
tion, thinking that asceticism might be the remedy of ail worldly sulTerings. But 
Gosala failed to gain anything from it and finally broke away from Mahavira. Gosala, 
as we know, became a fatalist who was forced to believe that human activity could 
do nothing to change the course of events. Everything appeared to him to have been 
determined by the forces of fate or destiny. Though Mahavira differed from Gosala 
in many respects, the ruthless form of exploitation and misery of his age roused in 
him a negative feeling similar to that of Gosala. He believed in action, but the purpose 
of that action was to get rid of all actions. Every action, according to him, produces 
fcar/wfl, and thus entails on the doer the continuance of worldly existence. To get rid 
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of all fcar/wa being the highest goal, what is therefore required is to annihilate the 
existing karma and prevent the formation of new karma — technically speaking, to stop 
the influx (asrava) of karma, which is called samvara or the covering of the channels 
through which the karma finds entrance into the soul. 

Thus the only purpose of the Jain samgha was to prevent the formation of new 
karma, while eaily Buddhism stood for a practical purpose to make the world free form 
suffering. According to Mahavira, when a man is free from passions and acts in strict 
compliance with the rules of right conduct, the actions thus produced lasts but for a 
moment, and is then annihilated. As regards the Jain rules of right conduct, Mahavira 
followed his predecessor Pai sva who spoke of four vratas — not to kill, not to lie, not 
to steal and not to be interested in worldly things like property — to which ne added a 
fifth, viz. not to be indulged in sexual intercourse. The four rules of right conduct, 
prescribed by Parsva, were simply the moral values of tribal society which were 
ruthlessly undermined in the age of the Buddha and Mahavira. 

Gosala, on the other hand, failed to realise the inevitability of class society, and 
instead of forming ‘ideal substitutes for the vanished realities’ he adhered closely to the 
primitive or tribal tradition, hoping that the golden days would return again. “In the 
destruction of the Vajjians,” writes Chattopadhyaya,’*^ “Gosala saw the doom of every- 
thing . It was thus this great ‘storm cloud’ that swept away all hopes for humanity 
as Gosala understood them. It meant the end of the ‘drink’, the ‘song’, the ‘dance’, the 
‘reverence’ for the elders. We have here the clue to the ‘finalities’ in Gosala’s delirium : 
(1) the last drink (carime pane) ; (2) the last song (carime geye) ; (3) the last dance 
(carime iiatte) ; (4) the last greeting (carime anjalikamme) and (5) the last great storm- 
cloud {carime pakkhala^samvattae mahamehe) ..And Gosala, during his last delirium, 
was himself dancing and singing in the home of the potter-woman Halahiila. When he 
was in such a state, Ayampula, one of his earnest followers, approached him for the 
clarification of some obscure question. Gosala’s only advice to him was : ‘play the 
\ifia old fellow, play the vz//5, old fdlow’. What could after all a wandering bard 
advise his follower when the whole world he stood for was falling to pieces before his 
very eyes ?” 

In western India a different type of religious system was evolved — the Bhagavata 
or devotional religion — in which the outstanding feature was absolute devotion to one 
supreme god. Monotheism was the fulfilment of a process that began as early as the 
days of tribal disintegration. In pre-class societies men had control over the gods ; 
they believed that they could bring the forces of nature under their control by collective 
rituals and other performances. In class society, this belief was shattered to pieces ; 
the gods represented the ruling class, to be pleased only by propitiation and devotion. 
And monotheism was the logical consequence of this process. In the Bhagavadgita,^^ 
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the ruler or king, whoever he may be, is identified with the supreme god. In such a 
system, one who goes against the will of the ruler, transgresses the divine law as well. 
The Gita's fanatical insistence on duty, on submission to one’s fate, as ordained by 
birth, fits in well with this tendency. The concept of duty is advocated to oppose a 
strictly tribal set of values. Arjuna, the hero, is reluctant to fight because he does not 
want to kill his kinsmen in the opposing camp. Killing of kinsmen is the supreme 
tribal taboo, and it is this taboo that the Gita's high-flown arguments arc designed to 
overcome. In this respect, the Gita complements the Arthasastra by supplying a moral 
and ethical basis for the destruction of the tribal way of life, while at the same time 
laying the basis for wider loyalties to class-society. The Gita frankly demands that an 
individual is bound to work, but he must not desire the fruits of his labour. 

The Brahmanical religion itself did not remain immune to the social transforma- 
tion of the time. By the time of the Sutras, the character of the sacrifice has changed 
completely. A whole new set of sacrifices had grown up, designed to be performed by 
the householder alone. The collective nature of the sacrifice was totally lost. It had 
degenerated into a private superstition. The triumph of the ‘house holder’ {^rhya) and 
his property, inevitably carried along with it the stress on the value of celebacy. In 
early Buddhism and Jainism, it should be remembered, celebacy is also stressed. The 
emphasis on celebacy should demonstrate finally that sexual restrictions were inherent to 
the patriarchal tradition, and not to mysticism. The severe prohibitions on sexual relations 
outside of marriage were due to the overwhelming demand of private property, to make 
sure of the ancestry of the child. With property is associated the question of inheri- 
tance, and herein lies the economic significance of the female chastity which is the 
contribution of the patriarchal class society. 

Among the earlier peoples, as we have seen above, the object of rituals was the 
increase of production, and in them sex had a major part to play in relation to the 
Mother Goddess cult. In tribal life, ihe ceicmony of initiation was invariably an 
introduction to maturity and participation in the sex life.®*’ The class society was desig- 
ned to exclude all these pre-class elements from its structure. Thus in the Brahmanical 
system, the original purpose of initiation had been distorted beyoifB all recognition and 
turned into its opposite. The initiate was surrounded by elaborate prohibitions. He 
must observe celebacy and avoid women. Even he was not entitled to touch the feet 
of his teacher’s wife. This shows that it was not the act itself, not the spiritual well- 
being of the Brahmacarin, but the cimsequences of the act upon the class society that 
led to such severe prohibitions on sexual relations. 

The values introduced by the new religions remained for a long time the driving 
forces of society, but eventually it was the female principle that triumphed. The agri- 
cultural peoples did indeed pay lip-service to the religions preached to them, but they 
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continued to worship their local goddesses. The new religions were accepted because 
they were part of a higher culture. But they were accepted in form only. The readi- 
ness to receive converts from ail sections of peoples contributed to the spread of the 
new religions which, fn course of time, rolled up new recruits by absorbing a seemingly 
endless number of local cults and deities, especially those connected with Tantricism 
and Mother Goddess. But, by doing so, as is natural to expect, they deviated from the 
original principles for which they stood. 
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